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THREE CATHOLIC BOOKS 


Now Ready. 


NTHROPOLOGY AND THE FALL OF MAN, 
By H. J. T. JOHNSON. With a Preface by C. C, 
MARTINDALE, S.J. 3s. 6d. net. 


{| Has the Story of Genesis been too readily rejected in the 
light of modern scientific discoveries? This adroit disputant 
shows that the verdicts of various anthropologists are far 
from consistent, and that they have traced back the story of 
man but a little way compared with the reputed date of the 
Bible story. He quotes anthropologists in support of the 
devolutionary theory, and thoroughly shakes the too compla- 
cent suppositions of superficial knowledge. 


ROM A FRIAR’S CELL. By Fr. VINCENT 
McNABB, O.P. 6s. net. 


“| Fr. McNabb possesses one of the most acute and critical 
minds in the ranks of the clergy, and this collection of his 
essays shows to the best advantage the scholarship and fair- 
ness of his school of thought. 


CONOMICS FOR CHRISTIANS. By JOSEPH 
CLAYTON. Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; boards, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
{ Trenchant papers by a well-known contributor to BLack- 


FRIARS, presenting modern problems and their Christian solu- 
tion. 


Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford 


Literary Communications should be addressed to 
THe Epiror or BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD. 


The Editor cannot be responsible for the loss of MSS. sub- 
mitted. 





No MS. will be returned unless accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Yearly subscriptions, Twelve Shillings, may be sent to THE 
PuBLISHER, BASIL BLACKWELL, 49 Broap Street, OXFORD. 

Communications in regard to Advertisements should be ad- 
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SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS, 1323—1923 


NE of the few advantages of living in the twen- 

tieth century is that we can keep centenaries. 
And judging by the yearly crop of these celebrations, 
it is an advantage we seem to make the most of. St. 
Dominic, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Jerome, Dante, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Columbus, Cervantes, Shel- 
ley and Pascal have all of late been in the thoughts of 
those who glory in greatness and set store by anti- 
quity. When we are wearied by our present woeful 
strifes or anxious about the ill-foreboding future, we 
can look back and take comfort in the past. It is 
natural that we, who are made for an eternal destiny, 
should find the thought of never-ending time entranc- 
ing; and length of days seems to us a symbol and a 
suggestion of eternity—a hint of immortality. A man 
who lives a hundred years is an object of praise 
and wonder, but the centenarian who preserved all the 
grace and sprightliness of youth would be an object of 
envy too. It is precisely this combination that attracts 
us in a centenary. We are not simply revering im- 
memorial age: we are honouring someone who has 
been proof against time’s decay, who is ever ancient 
yet ever new, as old as the hills yet as fresh as the 
dawn. 

This month we keep the six hundredth anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
occasion seems appropriate to indulge a few reflec- 
tions upon the enthusiastic interest his name still 
evokes, and to remind ourselves that the influence of 
his genius is as strong upon the minds of men of all 
schools of thought to-day as it was when the Church 
set her seal upon his greatness six hundred years ago. 
We must not look upon St. Thomas as an isolated 
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thinker of the dim past, whose writings provide enter- 
taining speculations for the learned. He is not just a 
lonely figure in a niche. He is a philosopher of all 
time, the heir of the past, the benefactor of our own 
day and of all future ages. A modern writer’ hails him 
as ‘the first of the modern philosophers in the full 
sense of the word: not because he has created the 
principles and invented the attitude by which we live; 
not merely because all the tendencies of thought by 
which the thirteenth century prepared the way for our 
modern epoch were concentrated in his work, but be- 
cause he is the first western whose thought was not 
merely conservative or enslaved to a system.’ Situated 
in his place in history St. Thomas continues the specu- 
lations of the Arabian and Jewish philosophers; but 
in regard to us, he is truly the first link by which our 
chain is connected with that of the philosophies of the 
Easterns and the Greeks. He has not only left us a 
legacy of wisdom, but made abundantly fruitful the 
heritage with which he has enriched us.’ 

Does anyone at this time of day still speak of the 
Renaissance as the time when the intellectual day- 
light came after the long mediaeval night? And are 
the reformers still lauded as the emancipators of 
thought and the heralds of liberty? If there are any 
who still affect this unenlightened fashion of speaking, 
they forget, as M. Gilson® says, that ‘if to-day there 


'M. Etienne Gilson, Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale (Stras- 
bourg, 1921). 

* Parce qu’il est le premier occidental dont la pensée ne se 
soit asservie ni 4 un dogme, ni 4 un systéme. M. Gilson of 
course refers to philosophical dogmas not to revealed dogmas 
which were St. Thomas’s postulates. 

* For although the argument from authority which is founded 
on human reason is the weakest of all, the argument which 
is founded upon divine revelation is the most efficacious.” 
(Summa. Ia, I, 8 ad. 2). 

* La Philosophie au Moyen Age. (Vol. II, p. 9.) 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, 1323—1923 


exists a system of philosophy worthy of the name, it 
is due to the patient labour of the mediaeval thinkers. 
By their wise and pondered persistence, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a kingdom of independent 
thought and in recapturing for reason rights that rea- 
son had allowed herself to lose.’ John Stuart Mill 
acknowledged a like indebtedness to the thirteenth 
century when he said: ‘It is to the Schoolmen that 
the vulgar languages are indebted for what precision 
and analytical ‘subtlety they possess.” And Condorcet 
declared that ‘logic, ethics and metaphysics itself owe 
to Scholasticism a precision unknown to the ancients 
themselves.’ 

But to appreciate the real debt we owe to St. 
Thomas we must try to put ourselves back into his 
epoch. It was a critical time for Christian thought. 
A complicated struggle was raging around the name 
of Aristotle. A fierce controversial battle was being 
waged as to how far his philosophy should be allowed 
to influence Christian thinkers. It was not a clear cut 
issue between those who were for and those who were 
against the Philosopher. Most scholars already knew 
something of Aristotle, and the Organon had been 
studied more and more since the ninth century and 
had been widely used in the teaching of the seven 
liberal arts. In the thirteenth century a sudden change 
was brought about by the ready and easy access that 
was given to Aristotle’s works in the Latin transla- 
tions of the Arabian philosophers. Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics and Physics now became an open book at the 
disposal of any daring spirit athirst for novelty. 

In such a crisis there will always be two extreme 
types, the headlong innovators and the timid conser- 
vatives. We shall always find those who are over- 
anxious to hurry on too impetuously and those who 
proceed with an over-cautious slowness, suspicious 
and fearful of every kind of change. Thus we find 
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one group, fascinated by the new science, following 
with a blind enthusiasm every jot and tittle of the 
Arabian writings and swallowing wisdom and folly 
without discrimination. The tendency of this section 
to treat with a cold rationalism the most solemn truths 
of religion, and their undisguised scorn for authority 
only increased the fears of the conscientious and 
orthodox. But it was not just a question in which 
these two extreme parties were ranged one against the 
other. There were half-rights and _half- lefts, and 
views of every shade and colour in the dispute. For 
instance, the Dominican,‘ Robert Kilwardby, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal, was a 
very vigorous figure in the fray. His voluminous 
writings show him to have been an ardent Aristotelian, 
and yet he strenuously opposed with official condem- 
nations the adopting of the Philosopher into a 
Christian scheme of thought wherever it seemed to 
him that the authority of St. Augustine might be 
weakened. 

It is to St. Thomas’s everlasting credit that he 
would not allow himself to be stampeded by fears or 
sentiments or policies. He did not so much take sides 
as become the mediating influence in this complex 
discussion. It was no small part of his genius to be 
able to extract from the most diverse and unwonted 
sources the soul of truth they contained. He would 
not sacrifice the good on account of evil, or stifle truth 
because it had an accompaniment of error. Had the 
methods of narrow conservatism been followed, the 
victory might have gone to Avicenna and Aver- 
toes with disastrous results to Christian thought and 
civilization; but St. Thomas was not concerned with 
a system, a school of thought or a party. He was not 
even the slave of Aristotle. His single quest was 

*Dr. Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars still asserts in its 
eighteenth edition that Kilwardby was a Franciscan. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, 1323—1923 


Truth. ‘The aim of philosophical study,’ he said, ‘is 
not to know what men have thought, but to know the 
truth of things.” 

One does not associate the calm, gentle St. Thomas 
with a life of stress and strife. Nor do we think of 
him, who was never known to utter a harsh or angry 
word, as the leader of a revolution. And yet the great 
task he performed of assimilating and transforming 
Aristotle's philosophy, of baptising it and creating a 
Christian philosophy, ‘more Aristotelian than Aris- 
totle himself,’ is among the most wonderful revolu- 
tions in history. Who can calculate its influence for 
good and for truth upon all subsequent human 
thought? St. Thomas died before victory was assured. 
Exactly forty-nine years after his death (the very span 
of his earthly life) the Church set her seal on St. 
Thomas’s sanctity and canonised his perennis quae- 
dam philosophia, which has become the recognised 
basis of her theological teachings. 


5 De Caelo. Lib. I, xxii. 


Bernarp Dexany, O.P. 
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DANTE IN PURGATORY 


F the three Canticas of the Commedia the hardest 
for a non-Catholic to understand is the Purga- 
torio; because the entire conception of purgatory is 
foreign to his mind. Hence we find even devout men 
like H. F. Cary, who has general sympathy with 
Dante’s teaching, misunderstand him here. For 
example, upon the well-known lines (x. 106-111, 
which shall be quoted from his own translation) : 
‘Reader! I would not that amazed thou miss 
Of thy good purpose, hearing how just God 
Decrees our debts be cancel’d. Ponder not 
The form of suffering. Think on what succeeds : 
Think that, at worst, beyond the mighty doom 
It cannot pass.’ 

Cary’s comment is: ‘ This is, in truth, an unanswer- 
able objection to the doctrine of Purgatory. It is 
difficult to conceive how the best can meet death with- 
out horror, if they believe it must be followed by im- 
mediate and intense suffering.’ And Leigh Hunt, in 
his /talian Poets, refers to this comment with ap- 
proval, after his own manner, that is to say, in less 
refined language. 

The purpose of this article is to show how Dante 
himself, on the contrary, represents the attitude of the 
Holy Souls towards their own sufferings in Purgatory. 

There are thirty-three cantos in the Pzxrgatorio. 
The first nine of these are occupied with the Ante- 
purgatory, the middle cantos with Purgatory itself, 
and the last six with the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ It 
is very important to bear this fact in mind because 
the main interest of the drama of the ‘Second King- 
dom’ lies in the Ante-purgatory, and the key to its 
interpretation may be found there. 

Every reader of Dante will remember its lovely 
opening verse: ‘I will sing of that second Kingdom 
where the human spirit is purified and becomes worthy 
to ascend to heaven.’ He tells us how he rejoiced in 
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Dante in Purgatory 


the sunrise and the still morning air and the sparkling 
sea; how he saw the angel coming swiftly across it, 
with the white wings which were the sails to the celes- 
tial bark in which he was bringing the ‘happy souls’; 
how he heard them singing in sweetest unison the 
whole of the psalm /z exitu Israel de Aegypto; and 
how, having disembarked them, the angel made over 
them the sign of the cross and then returned, as swiftly 
as he had come, for more. It is all a wonderfully 
beautiful picture of joy and hope. Again and again 
Dante speaks of them as ‘happy souls.’ ‘O ye whose 
end was good, O spirits already chosen,’ o ben finiti, 
o gia spiriti eletti, cries Virgil to them, doubtless re- 
membering his own dim abode down there in Limbo. 
Among the new-comers is Dante’s musical friend, 
Casella, who, at his request, stops to sing his own song, 
‘Love that in my mind discourseth,’ until stern old 
Cato, the guardian of the shore, comes upon them, 
crying out ‘What is this, ye loiterers? What negli- 
gence is this? Haste ye, haste ye, to the mountain.’ 
It is, indeed, one of the brightest and happiest scenes 
ever imagined. 

But the point to be observed is this, that they are 
not at once admitted into Purgatory, although they all 
earnestly desire it. The Gate of Purgatory, ‘where 
Purgatory has its real beginning,’ is still far away, up 
the hill. Some, who have delayed their repentance 
until the last moment, will have to wait outside for as 
long a time as they have lived impenitent. They beg 
Dante to ask for the prayers of their friends below 
that that time may be shortened. These appeals are 
very significant, because they are for prayers not that 
they may be released from its pains but that they may 
be allowed to enter Purgatory, and suffer. King Man- 
fred, for example, patiently waiting there, appeals to 
the poet to remember him when he returns to earth. 
Defeated and slain at the battle of Benevento, and 
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excommunicated by Holy Church, he repented at the 
last moment. ‘Horrible were my sins, but the Infinite 
Mercy has such a wide embrace that it receives all who 
return to it... But, though he may repent at last, 
he who dies in contumacy of Holy Church must stand 
outside for thirty times the length of his presumption, 
unless the decree be shortened by good prayers. See 
then, if thou canst make me glad by telling my dear 
Constance how thou hast beheld me, and about this 
ban, for the prayers of those on earth avail much here.’ 
So, too, Belacqua, the musician, whose penitence has 
been deferred through indolence until the last hour, 
makes a similar appeal to him, ‘because the angel of 
God who sits at that gate will not allow me to go to 
my punishment .. . unless I am aided by a prayer that 
rises from a heart that lives in grace; for what avails 
any other that is not heard in heaven?’ And so, again, 
Jacopo del Cassero, a citizen of Fano, beseeches him 
to ask for the prayers of the good people of Fano, 
‘that I may be enabled to purge away my grievous 
offences.’ 

Buonconte da Montefeltro, likewise, who fell on the 
Ghibelline side at Campaldino, calls to him, ‘I pray 
thee—so may thy desire be fulfilled that draws thee 
upward—that thou aid mine with pious help... For 
when sight and speech failed me on that bloody field 
the last word that died on my lips was the name of 
“Mary.” Then God’s angel took me; and the 
demons cried, O thou from heaven, why robbest thou 
us of our prey? Thou carriest away his immortal soul 
for the sake of one little tear.’ That wa lagrimetta 
has become, Dr. Gardner well says, ‘one of the price- 
less pearls in the treasury of the world’s poetry.’ It is 
as tenderly beautiful as Nino’s appeal in the Valley of 
Princes: ‘When thou shalt be beyond this vast of 
waters say to my dear Giovanna that for me she call 
where the voice of innocence is always heard.’ 
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Dante in Purgatory 


And so, too, with Pia of Siena, and a great throng 
of suppliants outside the gate, some of whom he men- 
tions by name, who ‘prayed only that others should 
pray that their holy cleansing might be speeded.’ 

It is at this point that Dante asks Virgil (who, it 
will be remembered, is the type of Reason, or Human 
Wisdom, as Beatrice is that of Revelation, or Divine 
Wisdom) his famous question about prayer. He has 
been perplexed by a verse in the Zeid. Palinurus, 
who had been drowned at sea and therefore is not 
allowed to cross the Acheron for a hundred years, 
meeting A=neas in Hades beseeches him to take him 
across with him, and is rebuked by the Sibyl with the 
words ‘ Cease from hoping that the decrees of the gods 
can be bent by prayer.’ Virgil’s reply is well-known, 
and it illustrates the profound depth of Dante’s doc- 
trine of Prayer. The Sibyl’s words were addressed 
to a heathen in Hades, and therefore the prayer did 
not arise from ‘a heart that lives in grace.’ ‘What I 
wrote is plain,’ Virgil replied, ‘and yet the hope of 
these souls is not deceived, if you consider it with a 
sane mind. For the height of judgment is not abased 
when love’s burning flame fulfils in a moment all that 
they who sojourn here must satisfy . . . Neverthe- 
less, rest not in so deep a doubt until she tell thee who 
shall be thy light betwixt the truth and thy understand- 
ing. I mean Beatrice.’ 

All these ‘anime fortunate,’ then, are asking for ad- 
mission into purgatory; and their requests for prayers 
that they may be allowed to enter there more speedily 
are the poet’s indications of their attitude towards it. 
This is quite different from the ‘horror’ that Cary 
imagines. Their one desire is purification, and to 
them purgatory is the place ‘where the human spirit is 
purged, and becomes worthy to ascend to heaven.’ 
But the leniency of the judgment is not indicated, 
since, according to Dante, purgatory is punishment 
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as well as purification, for he explains that this is ‘how 
God wills that the debt be paid’; though he turns 
aside to beg us not to be ‘dismayed,’ nor to heed 
‘the form of punishment,’ but to ‘think of what 
follows’ it. 

This is the reason for the extraordinary bright- 
ness which pervades the Ante-purgatory. The holy 
souls have arrived singing, and when evening comes 
they sing the ‘Salve Regina,’ for Sordello informs 
Dante that they cannot walk in darkness; their pro- 
gress upwards to the gate can only be in the light. 
And during the darkness the Blessed Virgin sends 
two angels to guard them. It is in this lovely Valley 
of Princes, too, where they rest, and where the flower- 
enamelled meadow with its fragrance excelled all the 
beauty that Dante had ever seen on earth, that they 
hear the evening hymn ‘Te lucis’; and Dante notices 
with surprise that it was sung right through to the end. 
‘Here, reader,’ he says, turning again to us, ‘make 
keen your eyes to the truth, for now the veil is so thin 
that thou mayest easily pierce it.’ What he means is 
that they are praying for us, and not for themselves, 
hostemque nostrum comprime. It is the same re- 
markable fact that he observes later, when he hears 
the souls izside Purgatory saying the ‘Pater Noster,’ 
and at the end, ‘ This last petition, dear Lord, we make 
not for ourselves, but for those whom we have left be- 
hind.’ 

Dante, as we know, had a profoundly sympathetic 
knowledge of human life; and nowhere is the firmness 
and gentleness of his sympathetic touch more felt than 
in the Ante-purgatory. But it is the same all through 
the upward journey. The scene at the Gate of Pur- 
gatory is full of its symbolism. He prepares us for 
this by turning to us, for the third time, to explain, 
“Thou seest, reader, how I now exalt my theme and 
therefore wonder not if I enrich it with more subtle 
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Dante in Purgatory 


skill.’ St. Lucy, the type of illuminating grace, has 
come once more to his aid and carried him in his sleep 
up the last steep hill and placed him before the gate. 
Upon its threshold sits an angel, in whose hand is a 
sword, the exceeding brightness of which dazzles 
Dante, and beneath whose robe hang two keys. It 
may be that the flaming sword is to remind him of 
Eden, the Earthly Paradise at the summit, and the 
two keys of the Kingdom of Heaven which lies be- 
yond; for the Gate of Purgatory is the first entrance 
both to the Eden of restored innocence and to the 
Heaven of the Beatific Vision. Leading up to the Gate 
are three steps, which symbolise the Sacrament of 
Penance; the first of pure marble, ‘so smoothly 
polished that I could see myself in it,’ which is Con- 
fession; the second, dark, burnt, and broken in the 
form of a cross, which is Contrition; the third of por- 
phyry, red like blood, which is Satisfaction. The two 
keys are the golden key of Authority and the silver 
key of Wisdom; and both must be used to open the 
gate, for if either of them fails to turn in the lock, the 
gate fails to open. More precious is the golden key, 
but the silver key requires more skill, because it is the 
one that ‘unties the knot.’ ‘I hold them from Peter,’ 
said the angel, ‘and he bade me err rather in opening 
the door than in keeping it closed.’ And as the heavy 
door at last swings open they hear voices singing 
within, as if from afar, the ‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ 
which an old commentator beautifully connects with 
the ‘joy in the presence of the angels of God’ spoken 
of in St. Luke’s Gospel. Its exceeding sweetness is 
best conveyed by Cary’s translation : 
‘We praise Thee, O God, methought I heard, 

In accents blended with sweet melody. 

The strains came o’er mine ear, e’en as the sound 

Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 


With organ mingle, and now high and clear 
Come swelling, now float indistinct away.’ 
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Between the beginning of Purgatory at the Gate 
and the end of it at the Earthly Paradise upon the top 
of the mountain, are the Seven Terraces where the 
seven deadly sins are purged. At the end of each 
Terrace stands an angel, who personifies the opposite 
virtue. Thus at the end of the First Terrace, where 
the sin of Pride is purged, stands the Angel of 
Humility, and angel-voices are singing ‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.” To Dante, whose besetting sin, as 
he tells us, was pride, almost all his weariness in climb- 
ing was gone when Pride was expiated. It is on this 
first terrace that they hear the ‘Our Father’ recited by 
the suffering souls, bent down by burdens, who say its 
last petition ‘for those whom we have left behind’; 
and it is here that he makes his great appeal for our 
prayers for the dead: ‘If there a good word is said 
for us, what cannot here be said and done for them by 
those of us whose wills are rooted in good? Well 
ought we to see to it that we help them to wash away 
the stains that they have borne hence, so that they may 
rise pure and light to the starry spheres.’ 


Up terrace after terrace of suffering they climb: to 
the purging of Pride, of Envy, of Anger and of Sloth, 
or Acedia—sins of the spirit: of Avarice and Pro- 
digality, of Gluttony and of Lust—sins of the flesh. 
And whenever a soul is purged from these, and per- 
fectly cleansed, it rises at once to Paradise. Willingly 
it suffers the purgation, and would not rise one instant 
before it is ready; and when it rises the entire moun- 
tain trembles with joy, for with a mighty shout of 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’ from the suffering holy souls he 
is liberated. Their wills alone tell them when the de- 
sired purification is perfected: for when they are 
ready, and not before, they are willing to depart. 

At sunset they pass through the last cleansing fires 
and reach the way that ascends to Paradise, greeted 
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Dante in Purgatory 


and accompanied by angelic voices singing, in celestial 
light, ‘ Venite benedicti patris mei.’ 

Here Purgatory ends; and the six remaining cantos 
of the Purgatorio describe the Earthly Paradise. 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 


THE BRIDE 


‘I am waiting for the evening,’ said the Bride, 

‘When the reaping shall be done and the sheaves every one, 
Stacked apart and harvested from the Acres of the Dead, 
When in sweet and starred array 1 go on my way, 

On my way to meet my Lover,’ said the Bride. 


‘Shall it be that He comes,’ asked the Bride, 

‘In His living diadem, with the moon as a gem, 

Robed with the sunlight and cloaked with the rain, 

With His glorious gold Head, and His Hands torn and red, 
And His Side wounded wide?’ said the Bride. 


‘ With the treasure of my wheat and white pearls for my feet— 
And wine-stones and opals for my crown, 

How fleet my heart shall beat as I hasten forth to meet 

My Lord and my Lover who steps down 

From His Everlasting Throne, and claims me His own, 

In His Kingdom to rest and to abide... . 

For at moonrise shall I come and mine enemies be dumb 
That He stands me at His side,’ said the Bride. 


‘I have praise of harp and pen but my home is not with men, 

I have trod where my God was denied— 

Red lilies of the martyrs and the prophets of my days, 

Moon of guidance in the night—these my children gave me 
praise ; 

My lands they are wide—where my Love lived and died, 

Slept within His Sepulchre, veiled in shrouds and wrapped 
with myrrh, 

And then rose to the Height, spanned with splendour, throned 
in light, 

From our sight, and enskied— 

O then come to me soon—Lord and King, Sun and Moon!’ 
cried the Bride. 

VIVIENNE M. DayRrELL. 
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FREDERIC MISTRAL AND THE REVIVAL OF 
PROVENCAL'’ 


HE resurrection of a language and the revival of 

a whole literature, which took place in the mid- 
dle of the last century, are among the most curious 
events in the history of letters. After a sleep of six 
centuries the dead plant put out leaves, and in the 
course of twenty years shot up to its full growth. This 
statement must not be taken too literally. During the 
six hundred years there were doubtless connecting 
links. 

Putting aside the revival at King René’s court, 
there can be no question but that various forms of the 
laxgue doc were continuously in use for common 
speech amongst the people of the South; but as a 
language, with grammar and fixity of form, Provencal 
had ceased to exist. Provencal is mysterious through- 
out: there is no known connecting link between the 
idiom of the Troubadours and the last semi-classical 
writers of Southern Gaul. 

It would seem that at all times the literary form of 
Provencal differs rather widely from the spoken 
tongue. A charge of artificiality is sometimes brought 
against the writers of the revival. Certainly the lan- 
guage of Mistral and others is not identical with the 
Provencal of the Bouches du Rhéne, such as may be 
heard in the markets or on the quays; but it is no more 
artificial than the style of an eminent English or 
French writer, who does not make use of the language 
and grammar of a London or Paris porter. At the 

* The reader who wishes to learn more of the subject is ad- 
vised to read, besides the works mentioned in the text, Les 
Félibres by E. Lintilhac, Histoire du Félibrige by G. Jourdanne 


and Mémoires and Récits by F. Mistral. The Cartabéu de 
Santo Estello, published periodically, is useful. 
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same time, it is true that much of the literature of 
Provence, both now and in the past, has been written 
for the benefit of cultured circles rather than for the 
many. But does not this necessarily apply to all good 
poetry? Poetry which is popular is rarely good. 

If the Félibres do not employ the langue d’oc pre- 
cisely in the way in which it is spoken, still less do 
they use the language of the Troubadours. 

/t would be pleasant, says M. Jourdanne, to see a 
poem written in mediaeval Provengal in the style of 
the twelfth century, but it would have one drawback: 
no one would understand it. Those poems were 
doubtless appreciated by many in those days, although 
I hazard the opinion that at that date, no less and 
probably very much more than to-day, the written and 
spoken language were widely different. 

It is a distinct misapprehension to regard the Féli- 
bres as the descendants of the Troubadours. The 
poets of the revival, as we shall see, must have been 
practically uninfluenced by the Troubadours, whose 
endless cazsos were rarely if ever opened by them. 
Nevertheless, as the movement spread, a great and 
sympathetic knowledge of the Provence of the Middle 
Ages was shown. 

It would be impossible to revive the form, and still 
more the subject matter, of the mediaeval poems. 
Elegant and passionate as are some, marvellous 
tours de force as are many, they deal with a society 
far removed from us and with which our relations are 
strained. The Renaissance has intervened. 

Provencal poetry, whether modern or mediaeval, 
suffers even more than is usually the case in the pro- 
cess of translation. 

So much has been necessary by way of introduction, 
but it is now time to leave the interesting question of 
the origin and nature of this language and to begin 
the real subject of this essay—the Provencal Revival. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
were signs that a revival of the laxgue d’oc was not 
far distant. The writings of the Gascon, Jasmin, re- 
vealed a hitherto unsuspected power which was latent 
in the southern tongue, and they won a widespread 
popularity. Besides Jasmin, Azais, Bellot and others 
were still living, though in advanced old age, at the 
time of the first meeting of the seven of Fontségugne. 
This earlier group in the south-west had no visible 
connection with the fortunes of the seven and the 
Provencal revival across the Rhone. It is, however, 
significant that a resurrection of the lazgue d’oc should 
have taken place within comparatively few years in 
the opposite corner of the Pays d’oc. All Southern 
France is closely akin, and responds very sensitively 
to any movement which is started within its confines. 

After all the Loire is, as of old, a great racial and 
intellectual barrier. No historical wrong is done, as 
doubtless all my readers know, if the whole of this 
southern tract be called Provence; the language of 
the Troubadours at its purest was Limousin, a region 
far removed from what we now call Provence. 

However, Mistral and his friends, Provencals 
strictly so called, chose to take a purified form of the 
language which is current about St. Rémy for their 
writings; this it is which makes the revival different 
from any other period of Provencal literature. 

Roumanille, whom we may call the father of the 
movement, had already published some works in 1847, 
and Mistral and Anselme Mathieu gave to the public, 
in 1851, a selection of writings called Lz Prouvencalo. 
From its origin the movement met with much oppo- 
sition on the ground that the language of Roumanille, 
of which he seemed to have made himself the prophet, 
was not a true language; it was only a patots, and 
even at that not spoken in his form of it by the folk: 
this was the origin of the later conflict between the 
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Félibres and Patouésjaires. This dispute opened a 
wide area of historical and philological controversy, 
into which we cannot here enter. 

The actual foundation of the Félibrige may be said 
to date from the meeting at Fontségugne, a purely 
informal gathering of friends for the discussion of 
matters that interested them and at which they com- 
posed a few songs or verses. This informal meeting 
of the friends, now known as the seven, has been the 
source of several romances, and about it much non- 
sense has been talked. They have been described as 
serious people gravely discussing the rules and 
statutes of the society as it exists to-day, as though 
they were possessed of prophetic sight into the future : 
again, as conspirators engaged in forming a sort of 
secret society for the propagation of the southern 
tongue, and even for the overthrow of the French lan- 
guage! As a matter of history, not until 1876 was 
there any constitution of the Félibrige, with its system 
of Ecoles, Consistoire and Maintenances. Before 
that date a person was either a Félibre, or he was not: 
all were to such extent as they used Provencal for 
poems on local subjects for the benefit of their fellow- 
Provencals. At the time of which we are speaking, it 
is unlikely that any of the seven supposed that the 
movement would develope beyond the limits of local 
interest. The names of the seven are: 

Roumanille, born at St. Rémy 1818, died 1891.’ 

Théodore Aubanel, born at Avignon 1829, died 
1886. 

Paul Giera, born at Avignon 1816, died 1861. 

Jean Brunet, born at Avignon 1822, died 1894. 

Anselme Mathieu, born at Chateauneuf du Pape 
1833, died 1895. 


2 St. Rémy is near Tarascon, Maillane rather nearer Arles. 
All the other places, including Fontségugne, are in Vaucluse. 
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Alphonse Tavan, born at Chateauneuf de 
Gadagne 1833, died 1905. 

Frédéric Mistral, born at Maillane 1830, died 
there February, 1914. 


There has been some confusion about Brunet; it 
has been often said that he replaced Garcin in the 
official list after the latter’s defection from the move- 
ment. Such, however, is not the case. Garcin was not 
present at the meeting of May 2ist, although at that 
time he was a friend of the seven and an associate in 
the work. The mistake probably arose from the idea 
that Mistral, in canto vi of Wiréio, addressed by name 
the original seven; he does in fact apostrophise five 
of them, but he also mentions by name Dumas and 
Crousillat who, admittedly, were not members of the 
seven. Eugéne Garcin was an intimate friend of Mis- 
tral, and an extreme enthusiast for the movement; 
but, whether from doubt as to its final success or 
simply because he tired of it, in 1868 he wrote a book, 
Francais du Midi et du Nord, in which he accused his 
old comrades of separation and the movement of being 
anti-national. His desertion caused some dismay, but 
did not seriously injure the revival. In 1895, at the 
fétes at Sceaux, he spoke on the origin of the Féli- 
brige, and tried to justify his defection of which he 
had already repented. He was finally more or less 
reconciled to the society, and became Vice-President 
of the Provencal Society of Paris. 

The rather curious name of Félibre, of which this 
essay is full, deserves some explanation, but remains 
wholly obscure. Mistral was the first to make use of 
it, but could never say for what reason; he found the 
word in an old poem, where Our Lady is said to find 
Jesus eme li set Felibre de la lei in the temple. The 
poem is called L’Oraison de St. Anselme. It is use- 
less to waste time on the various false etymologies of 
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the word except to recall the wildest and most absurd, 
giraBpos. The Orvaison exists also in Catalan and 
Castillian. 

If the seven started the movement, it was the 
Armana Prouvengau, first published in 1855, which 
made the idea a reality. In that year some five hundred 
copies of the Azmana were sold, and in 1912 the 
annual circulation was well over a hundred thousand. 

The emblem of the Félibrige is a star with seven 
rays. This was chosen, apparently, because the first 
meeting took place on the day of Ste. Estelle which, 
by a play on the saint’s name and the Provencal 
estello, star, was interpreted to mean the day of the 
star. 

The five years following 1855 may be regarded as 
the parochial period of the society. The aimanack 
was only dedicated to Provence and the Comtat, but 
in 1860 the dedication is to the South in general, ex 
tout lou pople déu Miejour. In the previous year had 
already appeared Miréio. It was at once clear that a 
poet had appeared in the south who, though writing 
in a strange tongue, was destined to rise to fame. A 
strange event followed on this outburst of enthusiasm. 

Jasmin, now an old man, who seemed to regard 
himself as the last representative of the singers of the 
Langue d’oc, refused to participate in Mistral’s suc- 
cess, and was so upset that he died. In 1870, Mistral 
wrote a beautiful eulogy of Jasmin, which he recited 
at the unveiling of the Gascon poet’s statue. 

The great difference between Jasmin and Mistral, 
the limited influence of the one and the wide influence 
of the other, lies less perhaps in their early intrinsic 
merits, though Mistral became a far finer poet, than 
in the fact that Jasmin was purely individualistic. He 
had no conception of restoring a lost literature, rather, 
as we have seen, he regarded himself as the last flower 
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of a once glorious plant. Mistral and his associates 
were animated by a longing to revive the language of 
their land through a deep love for it and in a spirit 
of almost religious enthusiasm. J/iréio is saturated 
with local affection and religious mysticism. Love for 
his land and his religion are really the motif of the 
poem. 

We must take a short survey of the work of the rest 
of the seven before pursuing further Mistral’s own. 


The wild and passionate genius of Aubanel did the 
most in preparing people’s minds for the coming work 
of the Félibrige. We must recollect that in 1860, the 
year of the publication of MJiougrano-Entreduberto, 
Aubanel stood first. Amongst his other well-known 
works we have Li Fiho d’Avignoun and La Cigalo 
d’Or. Roumanille, the father of the movement, scat- 
tered his sparkling poems with a profuse hand, and 
occupies one of the highest places in the history of the 
revival. His chief works are Lis Oubreto en Vers et 
en Proso, Li Capelan, Li Conte Prouvencgau, Li Cas- 
careleto—to mention no more. 


Louis Roumieux of Nimes, died 1894, introduced 
the drama into Provencal literature and wrote pro- 
fusely; his best works are, La Rampelado, La /ar- 
jaiado, and his song Lou Maset de Mestre Roumiéu, 
which is one of the most celebrated of the works of 
Félibrige. Nor may we forget W. Bonaparte Wyse, 
an Irishman of so gay a nature that even the 
Southerners could learn of him. Two of his works, 
Li Parpaioun Blu and Li Piado de la Princesso, are 
fairly well known, but cannot compare with the poems 
which we have mentioned. He is one of those, a kind 
of Piero di Cosimo, whose influence arose more from 
a piquant personality than from their actual work. 

Alphonse Tavan, besides being one of the seven, 
owes his fame to some poems which have been col- 
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lected under the title of Amour e Plour, and Brunet 
and Giera are interesting only for the historical rea- 
son of having been two of the original members. 


As an example of another form of work, Vidal of 
Aix wrote a long and curious treatise on the Tam- 
bourine, but he is more deservedly known for his con- 
nection with Mistral’s monumental dictionary of the 
Provencal language. Sardou ot Nice, died 1894, the 
father of the famous dramatic author, did valuable 
work in the question of the origin of Eastern Pro- 
vencal by proving it to be true, though corrupt, 
Provencal and not a Ligurian patois. 


It must not be forgotten that there were many others 
from Bézieres, Alais, Nimes, and practically from every 
town of the south, who contributed less markedly but 
very materially to making the revival a possibility. 


As has been said, it was iréio that first attracted 
wide attention, and in it there is a fascination that can- 
not be found in the works of the rest of the seven: 
even Margarideto, in many respects superior to Mis- 
tral’s first poem, lacked the charm which is to be 
found in Miréio, and it is not unfair to Roumanille’s 
genius to say that he alone would never have brought 
about the revival. What was the difference between 
these two? The fact that it was Mistral who first 
brought to bear the idea of historical continuity be- 
tween the Provence of to-day and its great past; it 
was he who first claimed the title of a language for 
what hitherto at its best was only admitted as a bril- 
liant patois. He had also a very strong feeling of 
historical local patriotism. If we turn to canto ix of 
Miréio, where Ramon first learns of his daughter’s 
flight, there is a stanza which describes the descent of 
the Crusade as a storm falling on Provence: in its 
original form the line, Venguéron zou e touto bando, 
is Venguéron traite, etc., traitors, instead of an ex- 
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clamation. The publishers, in 1859, did not like the 
phrase, and refused to take the poem unless an alter- 
ation were made. This is interesting because Mistral 
exactly reproduced in his mind the attitude of thou- 
sands of Southerners in the days of the Crusade who, 
whilst having no leanings towards heresy, threw all 
their strength, on racial grounds, against the Northern 
invaders. If now we turn to the fine poem, 7 /oza, 
of the Protestant, Félix Gras, we find that it shows 
complete sympathy for the Albigeois as a whole. This 
must be the result of sentiment rather than knowledge, 
for no Calvinist would have any sympathy with the 
Albigeois heresy; a common hostility to the Church 
alone could draw them together. 

Again, when the firm of Charpentier undertook the 
publication of Miréio, they objected to the use of the 
word language to indicate Provencal, xosto lengo 
mepresado, seeing in its use an hostility to the claims 
of French. These appear trivial matters to the student 
of to-day, but he must recollect that the charge of 
separatism was constantly levelled at the movement 
in its earlier days. 

Miréio appeals to all, even to the least literary per- 
son, and undoubtedly in the popular mind, both at 
home and abroad, it will be by Miréio that Mistral 
will be best remembered. In Calendau the assertion 
of the historic greatness of Mistral’s country, hinted 
at here and there in Miréio, is the prevailing motif. 
Let us compare the opening stanzas : 

In Miréio the poet begins: / sing about the love- 
story of a Provencal girl and follow her through the 
fields to the sea; beyond the limits of La Crau she is 
all unknown. Whereas in Calendau he says: Soul of 
my country which shines in its language and history, 
pious love of my country, I invoke thee, incarnate 
thyself in my Provencal verses. Calendau and the 
princess of Les Baux are no counterparts of Vincent 
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and Miréio, these two are living, loving and suffering 
human beings. The lovers in Calendau are rather 
figures who are introduced in the form of romance as 
a means of praising the past and glorifying the living 
present of Provence. So too the reception accorded 
to the two poems was different. By the world of letters 
it was hailed as a masterpiece of literary pageantry, 
but to the masses it had no message such as J/iréio 
brought, and none, probably, but the Provencal scholar 
will prefer it to the very human story of the unfortu- 
nate lovers. I frankly admit my preference for J/iréio, 
and few poems exceed in beauty the description of 
Miréio’s flight across La Crau to visit the Holy Saints 
who listen to all sorrows and can cure all ills; her being 
stricken down by the fierce sun, for she fled without 
her great Provencal hat, and the vision of the Saints 
of Baux who calm her dying hour by the history of 
their sufferings and glory and by assuring her that, 
if she only knew, life on earth was the last thing to 
which she would cling. 

However, and this is important, without Calexdau 
there would have been no revival of Provencal letters 
as a movement of wide interest. Miréio had already 
thrilled the masses, Calendau stirred the literary 
world. To refuse the claims of Provencal to be a 
literary language was henceforth impossible. The 
aim of Mistral’s life was already achieved. 

In Zi /sclo d’Or Mistral’s same object is apparent, 
for instance in the Ode in Jasmin’s Honour, already 
mentioned, Ode to the Catalans, Ode to the Lattn 
Race: whilst to prove that besides being a Southern 
patriot he was also a good Frenchman, we have the 
stirring verses Le Tambour d’ Arcole and the Peniten- 
tial Psalm which was written during some of the 
darkest hours that France has ever seen, November, 
1870. In Miréio, Calendau and Li /sclo d’Or is fixed 
the genius of the Southern spirit as in three grand 
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pictures. The later works of Mistral, Verto, La Reino 
/ano, Lou Poémo dou Rose, which was the poet’s own 
favourite, equally admirable in conception and execu- 
tion, have not the force of the other three simply for 
the reason that they are smaller studies ; these resemble 
rather the details, as it were, of the three great pictures 
worked up into charming miniatures. 

Roumanille, whose genius was probably cramped 
by poverty and the exacting nature of his calling as a 
schoolmaster, played an important, nay a vital, part 
in the origin of the revival. It was he who, when a 
master at Avignon in the school which Mistral at- 
tended, first noticed the future poet’s genius and en- 
couraged him in every way, smoothing out the diffi- 
culties of the boy enthusiast and, as Mistral himself 
described it, removing stones from his path. Rou- 
manille always took a sort of fatherly pride in his pupil 
and was the first to suggest that the headship of the 
little society ought by right of merit to be transferred 
from himself to Mistral. Roumanille has another claim 
to remembrance. He founded the bookshop of that 
name at Avignon, which still exists, and which much 
encouraged the efforts of the early Félibres by pub- 
lishing their works before the Paris firms were ready 
to accept them. It was at Apt, 1862, when Mistral 
was first recognised as the head of the society. In 1867 
the first meeting of the Provencal and Catalan Féii- 
bres took place. Victor Balaguer, forced by political 
troubles to leave Spain, was entertained at Avignon at 
a reception organised by Wyse. Some months later 
Balaguer sent a loving cup as a souvenir to the Fél/i- 
bres who had befriended him. This cup became a 
sort of sacred vessel of the Félibvige and from being 
its custodian the president owes his title of Capoulié. 

In the following year took place a great Provencal 
féte at St. Rémy. This occasion was made memorable 
by the presence for the first time of several Parisian 
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men of letters; St. René Taillandier, who took a 
kindly interest in the movement until the unfortunate 
outbreak of Aubanel at Forcalquier,* 1875, Francis 
Sarcey, Paul Aréne and others. From that time 
French and foreign universities gave it their attention, 
and well known philologists and historians, Roque- 
Ferrier, Constans and Tamizey de Larroque, began 
to study the society’s work. De Berluc-Pérussis, a well 
known scholar of Aix, the intellectual capital of Pro- 
vence joined the /élibrvige and became one of its most 
brilliant members. The statutes of the society were 
drawn up in May, 1876, the recognition of the Govern- 
ment was obtained, and from that year dates the 
Félibrige as a formal corporate body: before that it 
had no legal status. 

At this meeting of St. Rémy the Félidres first came 
into contact with another current which was destined 
to modify the whole scope of the society. The prin- 
ciples of the Félibrige were liberal, and indeed all 
religious and political discussion was forbidden to 
members, but, owing to the characters of the original 
members, the society was tending to be committed to 
a Catholic royalist tradition. For instance, Roumanille 
was a strong Catholic royalist, Aubanal the same by 
tradition and belief, whilst Mistral, although he never 
took much interest in politics, was decidedly Catholic. 
To these came de Ricard and Auguste Fourés, repub- 
licans and freethinkers. The latter, in his Lauseto 
expressed very different opinions to those current in 
the Félibrige: We, that is the writers of Languedoc, 
give our adherence to the Southern revival which is 
represented by the Félibres: but we consider that the 


* Aubanel in a foolish and bombastic speech said that the 
Provence of the future would speak with pity of these and other 
eminent French authors. This outburst caused some doubt as 
to the sanity of the movement, but it was merely Aubanel’s 
southern temperament, 
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liberal and republican tradition is the real heritage of 
the South; we protest against the revival being swal- 
lowed up by clerical monarchists, the same kind of 
folk as those who did so much harm to the South at 
the time of the Crusade and during the Papal usurpa- 
tion of the Comtat.* It soon became apparent that not 
only Languedoc but Provence contained reds as well 
as whites; for the deputy Boyer, Marin and Bertas, 
all Marseillais, heard with approval the note struck 
by Languedoc. Félix Gras, the most eminent of this 
group, did not long hesitate to declare himself to be 
on that side. 

Thus we see that, between 1880 and 1890, while 
the Félibres of Provence remained on the whole faith- 
ful to their religion and traditions, a strong left wing 
had developed across the Rhone. The genius of Lan- 
guedoc is essentially different from that of Provence, 
near as the two provinces are in race and speech. 
The reason is to be sought in history, and forms an 
interesting study which would carry us far from our 
immediate purpose. Let it suffice to record that a 
strong leaven of Protestantism in lower Languedoc 
and the souvenir of bitter religious struggles are two 
of the most powerful causes. The older Félibres were 
loth to part with traditions which had achieved such 
splendid results, whilst the younger were proclaiming 
with unmistakable emphasis that the old ideas were 
becoming narrow and cramping. Mistral was for 
moderation. He saw that an ultra conservatism might 
endanger the whole movement and, furthermore, that 
amongst the radicals were many whom the society 
could ill afford to keep outside its circle. Republican- 
ism may be an error, free thought and Protestantism 
clearly are, but men may hold those views and yet be 


“ Historically incorrect. The usurpation was on the part of 
the Revolution. The Comtat Venaissin was papal territory for 
five centuries. 
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oets or writers of the highest order. Félix Gras was 
elected Capoulié without much trouble. The author 
of the Reds of the Midi was sufficiently republican to 
satisfy the left, and the fact that he was a Protestant, 
not a freethinker, made him tolerable to the right.. 
Gras was ten years old at the time of Fontségugne, 
so he was well suited to group afresh men who without 
his personality might have fallen apart, to the great 
loss of the cause. By his talents he was unquestion- 
ably superior to any other candidate for the office of 
Capoulié after Mistral’s resignation. The famous lines 
which preface Li Carbounié are typical of his view of 
matters: Ame moun vilage mai que toun vilage, ame 
ma Prouvengo mai que ta provingo ame la Franco 
mai que tout. 
There could be no doubt as to his being a fervid 
local patriot and a good Frenchman at the same time. 
Gras’s tastes were severe and masculine. In his 
works we find none of the airy grace and gay life- 
loving spirit of Aubanel, none of Mistral’s extraord- 
inary sense of beauty. Instead we have the sombre 
and vigorous pictures of the charcoal burners of the 
mountains, the epic of 7 o/oza, a hardy but successful 
task, for the writer on such a theme was bound to incur 
comparisons between his poem and the Canxso de la 
Crozada, Papalino and the Reds of the South, all of 
them powerful and often slightly repellent. Gras’s 
style is pure and powerful and his moral energy very 
great; but we miss the sunny touch of Roumanille, 
Mistral and the Provencals. Beside him must be 
placed Fourés who represented the extreme left of the 
Félibrige. He was saturated with the learning of the 
twelfth century and yet an ultra modern. On the other 
wing of the society was the Abbé Roux, a polished 
lyrical writer and a deep thinker. These widely differ- 
ent characters, Gras, the Protestant, Fourés, the 
fanatic and exalté freethinker, and Roux, the cul- 
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tured churchman, are the greatest men of the new 
generation of 1891. There was another genius of a 
wild exuberance of spirit, Paul Gaussen, born at Alais 
in 1845; he is the author of La Fieiro de Chambori- 
gaud, La Camisardo, Camiso e Courdeliés and other 
poems. Unfortunately he lacked the education which 
would have chastened and purified his style. A group 
of ecclesiastics, Dom. E. Garnier, O.S.B., the curé of 
Lauris and Fr. Xavier de Fourviéres, C.R.P., did 
important work for the philology and grammar of the 
language. About 1887, the era of prose works and 
reviews, many of which still exist, began. Paul Marié- 
ton, who died about twelve years ago, founded La 
Revue F élibréenne, written in French and Provencal, 
which is in a sense the official organ of the society. 
Mariéton is still better known for his classic Terre 
Provengale. Alphonse Daudet, though he cannot 
fairly be claimed as a member, was influenced by the 
movement, and there exist no better sketches of Pro- 
vengal life than Numa Roumestan and Lettres de 
Mon Moulin. 

To turn to the present condition of the Félibrige. 
The jubilee celebration took place at Arles and at 
Fontségugne in May, 1904, with great success. Many 
of the statutes of the original society were abolished 
and its constitution was brought more into harmony 
with actual needs. Some of the more picturesque, and 
possibly rather pretentious ceremonies, disappeared, 
but the old enthusiastic love of their pays remained 
the inspiring principle of the younger writers. For- 
tunately most of the Félibres have not been forced to 
live by their writings and consequently the bitter 
jealousies which so often distract the societies of men 
of letters have been avoided. If the golden visions 
of the period, 1865—1876, have hardly been realised, 
it must be remembered that young men in their en- 
thusiasm often dream of greater results than they 
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Frederic Mistral and the Revival of Provencal 


themselves, in their calmer moments, really expect. 
Nevertheless the gain is not small. Not only France 
but many foreign countries have been roused to an 
interest in the study of Provencal. The genius of 
modern Provencal has been exhibited in many im- 
mortal poems, and no language so impressed on men’s 
hearts and minds can again return to the obscurity 
from which it emerged at Fontségugne. Not the least 
of the merits of the Félibrige is the encouragement 
of a refined art which leads to nothing but the enjoy- 
ment of a literature and the appreciation of a gay and 
brilliant past. The pestilent materialism which desires 
the abolition of classical, or any non-commercial 
learning, and the forgetfulness of any past older than 
that of the manufactory is as strong in France as in 
England. To these views a society such as the Fé/i- 
brige forms a good opposition. 

The great majority of those whose names have 
figured largely in these pages are no longer living. 
The old landmarks are more or less removed, and, in- 
deed, since the war, the old structure of Europe has 
been ruined, and much depends on the courage no 
less than on the merits of the young Provencal writers 
to keep up the work and tradition of the original 
Félibrige. 

On the occasion of the fétes of 1904 Mistral wrote 
some happy verses, two of which, prophetically, are 
most suitable to the present day, and with them we 
may appropriately end this short view of the Revival 
of Proveng¢al. 

Soun mort li béu diséire, 
Mai li voues an clanti; 
Soun mort li bastisséire, 
Mai lou témple es basti. 
Vuei pou boufa 
L’auroso malamagno ; 


Au front de la Tour Magno, 
Lou sant signau es fa. 
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Vous-autrui li gent jouine 
Que sabés lou secrét, 
Fasés que noun s’arrouine 
Lou mounumen escrét ; 
E, Mau—despié 
De l’erso que lou sapo, 
Adusés vosto Clapo 
Pér mounta lou clapié. 


Maurice WILKINSON. 


OF ONE WHO DIED IN JUNE 


We will not mourn too greatly, lest tears blur 

The silver vision of a parting sail 

Bound for New Lands, unfaltering. To hail 

The passing of God’s sweet Adventurer 

The bells rang in the harbour and pealed to welcome 
her. 


How little of the Best the best among us knows! 

Our faith, far less than hers, how faint and dim... 

Else would we never grudge a flower to Him 

Who enters, unawares, our garden-close ; 

. . . For June is for our taking, and He has picked 
a rose. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 
Woodcut by GaBRIEL PipPeT 














OUR LADY’S ROSARY 


The Blisful Mother of Heaven’s high King 
By Dominic giveth ye fair greeting, 

That for love of Our Lord and the Trinity, 
Ferlies hath showed him five times three, 
Which wonders hight The Rosary. 


Three fair shoots on one fair stem 
Shall weave our dear Lady’s diadem, 
One of mirth and one of teen, 

The third right glorious to be seen, 
And fifteen roses them between. 


Credo shall thou devoutly say, 
Thereafter Paternoster pray, 

Gloria Patri et Filio, 

And the rest in order as I shall show, 
With Ave thridded thro’ and thro’. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


This happy wonder, wot ye well, 
Showeth how the Archangel Gabriel 
Came where Our Lady sat in bower, 
This is of maids the first and flower : 
Ave Maria! 

He meekly her saluteth thus, 
Benedicta tu in mulieribus, 

Of whom, immaculate, shall be born 
Salvator mundi on Christmas morn: 
O gratia plena! 


E. Hamitton Moore. 
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ST. LUKE’S WITNESS TO ST. PETER 


T is a little disconcerting that Catholic apologetics 
and Biblical exegesis, on the whole, have not 
yet grasped the full value of the organic treatment of 
the Gospels; especially in the matter of the Petrine 
privilege. Apologists and Biblical exegetes still 
largely appraise the gospel data by what may almost 
be called ‘a show of hands.” We have no wish to dis- 
courage this method of valuation; which, indeed, is 
often demanded by the literary character of the exege- 
sis. But if there is a higher and truer method it will 
be found that ‘the best is the foe of the good.’ 

Let us exemplify this by studying some of the 
lesser ways in which the Gospel of St. Luke witnesses 
to the primacy of St. Peter. We will pass over the 
classical passage (Z&. xxii, 25-32) with its clear asser- 
tion of St. Peter’s power over the other apostles. To 
the present writer this passage has always seemeil to be 
of even greater importance than St. Matthew’s witness 
‘Thou art Peter, etc.’ (4/¢. xvi, 18-19). 

In order to appreciate St. Luke’s witness to St. 
Peter it should be borne in mind and used as an exe- 
getical principle that roughly speaking what St. Mark 
was to St. Peter—that was St. Luke to St. Paul. His 
devotion to a master who made many demands on his 
tact and patience seems never to have flagged. It is 
seen in many details of his two great works, his Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and his Acts of the Apostles. Even 
in such a supreme matter as the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament he left the tradition of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark for the tradition of St. Paul. 

Critics are not agreed about the exact date of the 
publication of his gospel. Yet they are agreed that it 
is not before but after the circumcision dispute which 
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St. Luke’s Witness to St. Peter 


at one time had threatened to become a sword of divi- 
sion between St. Peter and St. Paul. Few events in 
the early life of the Christian Church had borne such 
a menace of death. It had occasioned St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians with its perplexing statement : 
‘When Cephas was come to Antioch I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed’ (Gad. ii, 2). 
For the moment we may be allowed to contrast this 
headlongness of St. Paul with the quiet prudence of 
his ‘dear physician.’ St. Paul has no sooner heard 
of the unrest and changes in his Galatian churches than 
he pens an epistle which has made even saints to dis- 
agree! In contrast with this is the silence of St. Luke, 
who neither in his Gospel nor in his Acts has the 
slightest direct mention of an event which might have 
divided the Church. The Biblical exegete must not 
merely ignore this incident; he must keep it constantly 
in mind if his exegesis is to be in touch with reality. 

In the copious matter of St. Peter’s privileges it is 
also necessary to deal with the studied omissions of 
St. Luke. This is all the more necessary because St. 
Mark’s Gospel being the witness of St. Peter himself 
has a genius for minimising the Petrine claims. 


(1) To take a minor point: St. Mark records that 
‘our Blessed Lord and His disciples came into the 
house of Simon avd Andrew’ (i, 29). St. Luke quietly 
omits the reference to Andrew: saying ‘Jesus... 
went into Simon’s house (LA. iv, 38). To appreciate 
the significance of these omissions we have to bear in 
mind that in these passages St. Luke is following the 
Marcan document almost word for word. 


(2) Another point of equal significance may be seen 
in the following texts relating to the call of the first 
apostles: Mz. iv, 18. And Jesus walking by the Sea 
of Galilee saw two brethren, Simon who is called Peter 
and Andrew his brother ... 19: And He said to 
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them: Come ye after Me, and I will make you fishers 
of men. 

Mk. i, 16: And passing by the Sea of Galilee He 
saw Simon and Andrew his brother... 17: And 
Jesus said to them: Come after me and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. 

Lk. v, 10: And so were also James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee who were Simon’s partners. And 
Jesus said to Simon: Fear thou not, from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men. 

It is to be noticed that St. Matthew and St. Mark 
give the commission in the plural, rojow tpas (Mk. 
adds yevéo@a) drecis avOpwrwv. St. Luke, in accord- 
ance with what we can only call his principle, omits 
the plural and gives the charge in the singular to Peter 
alone, 470 Tov viv avOpwrous éon Swpyar. 


(3) Had we only the Gospel of St. Matthew it 
would be mmpossible to be sure that the name Peter had 
beén given to Simon by Jesus Himself. The giving 
of the name is so significant that we ask our readers 
to consider the following texts : 

Alt. x, 2: And the names of the twelve apostles 
are these: the first Simon who is called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother . . . 

Mk. iti, 14: And He made that twelve should be 
with Him... 16: And to Simon He gave the name 
Peter. 17: And James the son of Zebedee and John 
the brother of James, and He named them Boanerges. 

Lk. vi, 13: He called unto Him His disciples; 
and He chose twelve of them whom also he named 
(@vopacev), apostles. 14: Simon whom he surnamed 
(vouacev) Peter and Andrew his brother, James and 
John... 


(a) St. Matthew does not give any additional name 
except that of ‘Simon who is called Peter.’ There 
is no mention of the Sons of Thunder, Boanerges. But 
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St. Luke’s Witness to St. Peter 


St. Matthew does not explicitly say that the name 
Peter was given by Jesus. 

(b) St. Mark gives the phrase ‘to Simon he gave 
the name Peter.’ Yet St. Peter with his usual self- 
effacement almost obliterates this privilege by suggest- 
ing that a kindred privilege was given to James and 
John whom ‘He named Boanerges.’ 

(c) But St. Luke in his concern for the primacy of 
St. Peter does two things. Firstly he omits the giving 
of the names to James and John. Secondly (as one 
of the disciples?) he records how Jesus chose from the 
group of disciples (#a@y7a‘) a group of twelve to 
whom he gave a special name, Apostles (amocrodor) 
in token of their special office over the disciples. More- 
over, even as Jesus chose and named the twelve 
apostles from the group of disciples so did He choose 
and name one, Simon, from the group of apostles, in 
token of his special office over the rest of the apostles. 


(4) A still more striking point is St. Luke’s treat- 
ment of St. Peter’s profession of faith. 

Mt. xxvi, 16: Simon Peter answered and said: 
Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. 

Mk. viii, 29: Peter answering said to Him: Thou 
art the Christ. 

Lk. ix, 20: Simon Peter answering said: The 
Christ of God. 

All three witnesses are of equal value. But the 
next incident is full of significance. 

Mt. xvi, 21: Jesus began to shew to his disciples 


that he must . . . suffer many things . . . and be put 
to death ... 22: And Peter taking Him began to 
rebuke Him... 23: Who turning said to Peter: 


Go behind me, Satan. 

Mk. viii, 31: And He began to teach them that the 
Son of man must suffer . . . and be killed... 32: 
.. . And Peter taking Him began to rebuke (émeriuav) 
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Him. 33: Who turning about and seeing His dis 
ciples threatened (é7etiunoev) Peter, saying: Go be- 
hind me, Satan. 


Lk, ix, 22: The Son of man must suffer many 


things ... and be killed... 


There is no mention of St. Peter’s rebuke of Jesus! 
There is no mention of Jesus calling St. Peter Satan! 
This is all the more significant because all three writers 
add the sentence: ‘If any man will follow me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.’ In 
Matt. and A/k. the words of our Lord are naturally 
part of His rebuke of St. Peter. But St. Luke sup- 
presses the context which gives them appositeness : 
and his suppression is due to his desire not to quote 
words which seemed to lessen the honour due to St. 
Peter. 


Still further significance is given to the suppression 
by the fact that what St. Luke withholds from St. Peter 
he gives to Judas. St. Matthew and St. Mark had both 
recorded our Blessed Lord’s words calling St. Peter 
Satan. It remained for St. Luke who had suppressed 
this incident to apply it with redoubled force to Judas. 
St. Luke says (xx, 3): “And Sataz entered into Judas.’ 
Moreover, St. Luke is determined to disabuse the early 
Christians of any exaggerated view of Satan’s power 
over St. Peter. He quickly adds the words of our 
Lord: ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you that he may sift you as wheat. But I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and thou, being 
once converted confirm thy brethren’ (31, 32). As 
Satan’s power has entered into Judas, so has Jesus’ 
power entered into Peter! St. Luke, the faithful com- 
panion of St. Paul, could hardly give greater force to 
his acknowledgment of the primacy of St. Peter. 


St. Luke’s action seems to have had influence over 
St. John. The word ‘Satan’ is only once mentioned in 
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St. Luke’s Witness to St. Peter 


St. John’s Gospel; where it is almost a word-for-word 
borrowing from St. Luke. 

Lk. xxu, 3: EiondOev S¢ catavas eis lovdav. 

Jo. xii, 27: Eiot)Oev eis éxeivov 6 catavas. 

Both St. Luke and St. John make it quite clear to 
the early Christians which of the apostles was the fol- 
lower of Satan, which the follower of Jesus Christ! 


(5) A minor point of some significance is found in 
the account of the Transfiguration. 

Mk. ix, 4: Peter answering said to Jesus: Rabbi, 
it is good for us to be here... 5. For he knew not what 
he said ... 6: And there was a cloud overshadow- 
ing them and a voice came out of the cloud saying: 
This is my beloved Son. Hear ye Him. 

Lk. ix, 33: Peter said to Jesus: Master it is good 


for us tobe here . . . not knowing what he said. 34: 
And as he spoke (taira &€ aitoi Xeyovtos) these things 
there came a cloud and overshadowed them... 35: 


And a voice came out of the cloud: This is my beloved 
Son. Hear Him. St. Luke makes it appear that it 
was whilst St. Peter was uttering words revealed by 
God, the divine cloud overshadowed the group of 
apostles. 


(6) A study of St. Luke’s account of the denial of 
St. Peter is of importance. We must contrast it with 
St. Mark. 

Tue Boast. Mk. xiv, 27: And Jesus saith to 
them: You will all be scandalized in my regard this 
night ... 29: But Peter saith to Him: Although 
all shall be scandalized in thee, yet not I. 

Lk. xxii, 32: But I have prayed for thee (Simon) 
that thy faith fail not . . . 33: Who said to him: 
Lord I am ready to go with thee both into prison and 
to death. 

St. Luke has contrived to take away much of the 
empty boasting of St. Peter. St. Mark had repre- 
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sented St. Peter denying the clear prophesy of our 
Lord. St. Luke entirely suppresses this prophesy; 
making St. Peter’s boast follow not unnaturally on 
his Master’s promise of supernatural help. 

Again St. Luke entirely suppresses St. Peter’s 
proud comparison with the other apostles. 

THE PRopHEsy oF St. PETER’s DENIAL. JZ. xiv, 
30: . . . Amen] say to thee, to-day, even in this night 
before the cock crow ¢wice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
31: But he spoke the more vehemently, Although I 
should die together with thee I will not deny thee. 

Lk. xxii, 34: I say to thee, Peter, the cock shall 
not crow this day till thou thrice deniest that thou 
knowest me. 

It will be seen that St. Luke’s form of prophesy 
has softened the form of St. Peter’s denial. There is 
no warning cock-crow to increase the deliberateness of 
the fault. 

Moreover, St. Mark records that St. Peter’s boast 
was repeated for the second time and after the second 
prophesy of his denial. St. Luke characteristically 
leaves this out! 

Tue Deniat. JZ/2. xiv, 68: He denied saying: I 
neither know nor understand what thou sayest .. . 
And the cock crew . . . (Several MSS leave out this 
cock crowing; possibly under the influence of St. 
Luke). 70:And he denied again... 71: And he 
began to curse and to swear saying: I know not this 
man of whom you speak. 72: And immediately the 
cock crew again... And he began to weep bitterly 

Lk. xxii, 57: He denied Him, saying : ‘Woman, I 
know Him not. 58: And after a little while another 
seeing him said: Thou also art one of them. But 


Peter said: ‘I am not... 60: And Peter said: 
Man, I know not what thou sayest. And immediately 
as he was yet speaking the cock crew... 62: And 


Peter going out wept bitterly. 
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St. Luke’s Witness to St. Peter 


Here as elsewhere every slight change or omission 
made by St. Luke tends to lessen the grievousness of 
St. Peter’s fall. St. Luke most dramatically omits 
all mention of St. Peter cursing and swearing (AZ. 
XIV, 71: dvaOeparivew Kai ouvivac). 

St. John again follows St. Luke in softening an 
incident which might lessen the respect due to St. 
Peter. Our Blessed Lord’s prophesy was fulfilled to 
the letter. But St. Luke omits the first warning cock 
crow ! 


(7) A further confirmation of St. Luke’s concern 
for the dignity of St. Peter is to be found in the 
account of the Agony in the Garden. 


Mk. xiv, 37: And He cometh and findeth them 
sleeping. And he saith to Peter: Simon, sleepest 
thou? Couldst not thou watch one hour? 38: Watch 
ye. 
Mt. xxvi, 40: And He cometh to His disciples and 
findeth them asleep. And He saith to Peter: What? 
Could you not watch one hour with me? 41: Watch 
ye. 
Lk. xxii, 45: And when He rose up from prayer 
and was come to His disciples He found them sleeping 
for sorrow. 46: And He said to them: Why sleep 
you? Arise, pray lest you enter into temptation. 

Again we see the concern of St. Luke to safeguard 
the dignity of St. Peter. St. Matthew had already 
softened the extreme self-accusation of St. Mark’s 
(i.e. St. Peter’s) Gospel by changing the singular num- 
ber into the plural. In this way a reproach which 
seemed levelled directly against St. Peter was turned 
against the little group of the three chosen apostles. 
But St. Luke is not content with St. Matthew’s efforts 
to screen St. Peter. He entirely omits all mention of 
St. Peter! 

(8) The last minor point is so continuous with all 
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the preceding and so valuable in itself that it forms a 
fitting close. 

Lk. xxiv, 12: But Peter rising up ran to the sepul- 
chre and stooping down he saw the linen cloths laid by 
themselves . . . 33: And rising up the same hour they 
(i.e. the two disciples) went back to Jerusalem; and 
they found the eleven gathered together and those that 
were with them. 34: Saying: The Lord is risen in- 
deed and has appeared to Simon. This fact consti- 
tutes a unique corroboration of the Primacy of St. 
Peter. 

To judge of St. Luke’s witness we should do well 
to forget for a moment that it is the work of a contem- 
porary. If we found that it belonged say, to the early 
fourth century, and especially if we found that the 
oldest codices were nowhere to be found in the East 
but only in the West, how much would be rightly made 
of these definite Petrine leanings. Critics would soon 
agree that it was a definitely Papal document written 
with as evident a theological purpose as the Fourth 
Gospel. It would be urged, most accurately, that the 
Petrine matter is not casual—that it is deliberately in- 
cluded—that there is such a Petrine prepossession that 
in no case does he allow a Marcan reference to St. 
Peter to go unsoftened. 

But if the gospel of St. Luke is what tradition takes 
it to be—not the work of the fourth or even of the 
second century, written by a supporter of Papal Rome 
—but the work of the first century written by the faith- 
ful follower of St. Paul, critical principles cannot be 
abandoned merely because they add a new corrobora- 
tion of the divinely given powers of St. Peter. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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POPE PIUS XI—MOUNTAINEER* 


HAT traveller abroad does not know the Cen- 
tral Station at Milan? All the railroads of 
Europe would seem to lead there. And what a jour- 
ney back it is to France over the Simplon route—even 
in its beginnings! At Arona we come to the first hills 
rising on the northern limits of the plain of Lombardy. 
We skirt the shores of Lago Maggiore past Stresa, past 
Baveno. Isola Bella and her sister isles are sleeping 
in all their magical loveliness on the blue waters of the 
lake. There beyond them is Pallanza! At Feriolo 
we pass from the lake into the Toce valley and into 
the mountains. At Vogogna we are not a dozen miles 
from Domodossola and the tunnel beyond. But as we 
are pilgrims and not tourists we climb down from our 
train and set out on foot across the valley, that is to 
say, across a mile and more of the turbulent Toce’s 
wide-strewn debris to Pie di Mulera. Here the Anza 
flows in adding its tribute of glacier waters to the main 
stream. It is up the Val Anzasca we walk the ten 
miles to Vanzone, where we spend our first night 
among the Italian Alps. 

Before dawn on July 29th, 1889, two young 
Milanese priests who had also spent the night at Van- 
zone, set off up the same valley on a great adventure. 
The scene of it rose majestically before their eyes as 
they approached Prequatero four miles on. It was 
Monte Rosa—‘a spectacle of incomparable beauty.’ 
Around us was the fresh green of the meadows and 
the woods; above us the canopy of heaven, fringed 
with the most beautiful blue that was ever seen .. . 


* Climbs on Alpine Peaks. By Abate Achille Ratti (His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI). Translated by J. E. C. Eaton. With 
a Foreword by Douglas Freshfield, and an Introduction by the 
Right Rev. L. C. Casartilli, Bishop of Salford. (Fisher Unwin, 
8/6 net.) 
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and in front towered the Alpine giant, inviting or 
defying—I hardly know which—with the immense 
extent of its snow and ice, with the mighty crown of 
its ten peaks . . . sparkling and flaming in the rosy 
rays of the rising sun.’ Beyond Prequatero they 
passed Pestarena where they found ‘the English with 
their practical ability and characteristic courage’ 
profitably employing their capital extracting the king 
of metals from the pesta arena or crushed sand, ‘ with- 
out sacrificing the safety of their workmen to a mur- 
derous economy.’ Beyond this old-world gold-mine 
their two Courmayer guides came down the road to 
meet them. At Macugnana, which is at the head of 
this twenty-mile valley, at the Monte Moro Hotel the 
final plans were settled. Zermatt is some fifteen miles 
away on the further side of this vast precipitous ‘ Ober- 
land.’ They were going as pioneers across Monte 
Rosa to Zermatt. They set out from Macugnaga at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. By seven in the evening 
they had climbed to the Marinelli Hut over 9,000 feet 
above the sea. After a short night’s rest they were 
astir again at one o'clock in the morning. All that day 
till half-past seven in the evening was spent in hazar- 
dous climbing up the terrifying southern walls till 
Monte Rosa was scaled and conquered. And here the 
night was spent in the open over 14,000 feet above the 
sea ‘where it was impossible to take a step in any 
direction. Anyone sitting down found his feet dang- 
ling in space: we had, however, every facility for 
stamping them, provided we were careful not to lose 
our balance. The cold was intense . . . The coffee 
was frozen hard ... It would have been the height 
of imprudence to allow sleep to overcome us. But 
who would have slept in that pure air... in the 
centre of the grandest of all the grand Alpine theatres 

. where we felt ourselves to be in the presence of a 
novel and most inspiring revelation of the omnipotence 
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Pope Pius XI—Mountaineer 


and majesty of God—the first creator of all beautiful 
things.’ 

There we may leave our two young Milanese 
priests. One God has since in His wisdom led up to 
the pinnacle of all human achievement. Dr. Ratti is 
now Pope Pius XI. The intrepid mountaineer re- 
vealed in these fascinating pages has now appro- 
priately become the greatest of all great guides. 


Francis R. Murr. 


HISTORY 


‘The pageant of the ages I behold, 

The high ennobling struggle of mankind, 
Heart-stirring as a trumpet is unroll’d 
Before my eyes, to quicken will and mind.’ 


‘Record of crimes and follies, age by age, 
The shame of fallen man repeated still, 
His vain presumption; here and there a page 


Of glory in a library of ill.’ 


Thus youth and eld have bandied to and fro 
Age after age their still unspent debate. 
But wisdom God-inspir’d said long ago: 
While knowledge groweth sorrows aggravate. 


Youth’s ardour, sadness of experience, 

Man fallen, and God’s judgments manifold, 
Life’s landscape, human history now dense 
And murk, now sunlight-gladden’d, I behold. 


Interpret well the lesson, see it whole ; 

Lose not thyself amid the forest maze, 

Roam not at random; see and mark, my soul, 

And thou shalt firmlier tread the appointed ways. 
H. E. G. Rope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. HAROLD COX AND COMPULSORY 
STERILISATION. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 
Sir, 

I regret that I had not time to reply, soon enough for in- 
clusion in the last issue of BLAckrRiaRS, to Mr. Harold Cox’s 
courteous complaint about my treatment of one of the most 
controversial chapters of his book, 

Mr. Cox himself repeats the passage which I have quoted 
as apparently showing (and I expressed my astonishment at 
having discovered it in Mr. Cox’s writings) that he advocated 
the ‘compulsory sterilisation, by State appointed practitioners, 
of large classes of mankind.’ His exact words were: ‘ Those 
persons, who as the result of physical or mental defects, are 
unfitted to produce children should be sterilised, with their con- 
sent or with the consent of their guardians, at the expense of 
the State.’ I quoted this sentence purposely because it is Mr. 
Cox’s own deliberate summing up of several pages of argu- 
ment. Mr. Cox complains now that his earlier pages contra- 
dicted my interpretation of what he actually said, but I cannot 
honestly say that I regard my interpretation of it as exagger- 
ated. 

If 1 were discussing the question with a State Socialist I 
would naturally have attached more significance to Mr. Cox’s 

qualification which requires ‘their consent or the consent of 
their guardians’: for State Socialists usually have unbounded 
faith in the efficacy of such stipulations to restrict the power of 
bureaucracies. But I should have thought that Mr. Cox would 
naturally be the first to admit that, if once the principle of State 
interference with any human liberty is tolerated, the weak and 
the defenceless will always suffer from an abuse of the powers 
so conferred upon the State. 

Even if the personal consent of mental defectives, for in- 
stance, or of people suffering from any disease that involves 
much pain, is asked for and obtained, does not this in itself 
leave the way open to all State-appointed doctors who happen 
to be fanatics about Malthusian theories, either to exploit the 
credulity of their patients or to bring unfair pressure to bear 
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Correspondence 


upon them to convince them of what such doctors themselves 
regard as the moral obligation to accept sterilisation? I can- 
not feel that even a strict insistence upon personal consent 
would be worth much as a guarantee in such circumstances for 
what is, after all, one of the most sacred of human rights. 

But Mr. Cox does not even insist upon such personal con- 
sent. He would be satisfied with ‘the consent of their 
guardians.” And if so, may we ask at what age? Are 
guardians to be allowed—indeed encouraged by people who 
think as Mr. Cox thinks—to have children sterilised at the ex- 
pense of the tax-payers simply because they suffer from some 
defect or disease for which the doctors have not yet found the 
cure but which may become curable within ten years time? 

Mr. Cox would presumably reply that this right to sterilise 
would always be conscientiously applied. I wonder would it? 
For instance, where large inheritances are concerned? Under 
present conditions it surely happens often enough that people 
who are not insane are certified into lunatic asylums through 
the agency, whether direct or indirect, of men and women who 
want to obtain control of their money, and who make some 
eccentricity the pretext for having their relatives incarcerated. 
If to the power to certify one’s relatives as insane is added the 
power absolutely to prevent them from having children, what 
terrors will in future surround anyone who has property to 
leave, or even expectations of inheriting! 

Even admitting all that is to be said against the unrestricted 
procreation of the unfit by imbecile parents, is Mr. Cox, as one 
of the last champions of individual liberty in modern England, 
really prepared to grant such appalling powers to the future 
Ministries of Health? 

I confess that Mr, Cox’s requirement of personal consent 
to sterilisation leaves me unconvinced. As for the ‘ consent of 
their guardians,’ does it not quite obviously imply the com- 
pulsory sterilisation of their victims if the guardians do give 
such consent? If Mr. Cox assumes that all people who are 
under the jurisdiction of guardians are unfit to decide such 
questions for themselves, and that therefore ‘the question does 
not arise,’ I can only refer the issue between us to the judg- 
ment of any solicitor or doctor with a fairly wide experience. 


Yours very truly, 
Denis Gwynn. 
PaRAME, BRITTANY. 
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BUDDHISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


A correspondent from Jerusalem asks if he may enter into 
the discussion of the meaning of Nirvana. (See BLACKFRIARS, 
May, 1923). He does not wish his letter to be published. We 
are therefore not clear as to how he wishes to enter into the 
discussion. 

It seems that he has misunderstood the purport of Mr. Eric 
Gill’s letter to the May number of Biackrriars. Mr. Gill was 
not trying to explain the nature of Buddhism as it is in fact, 
but simply calling attention, to the fact that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton seemed (to Mr. Gill) to have misunderstood what Mr. 
H. G. Wells said it was. Neither Mr. Chesterton nor Mr. Gill 
is a Buddhist and neither of them has professed in these pages 
to know anything more about it than what Mr. Wells said. 
Mr. Chesterton made sport of Mr. Wells and Mr. Gill said that 
on the strength of Mr. Wells's words it was unjustifiable. 
That is all. 

EpItor. 
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REVIEWS 


More Books ON THE TABLE. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. (Heine- 
man. 8s. 6d.) 


This second collection of forty articles from those which Mr. 
Gosse contributes weekly to the Sunday Times is as diverse as 
ever, and can be reviewed only in the sense in which he reviews 
the books that first occasioned them. Mr. Gosse disclaims the 
art of formal reviewing, and uses each book as an excuse for 
an essay into which he pours his memories, his culture, and his 
learning. His upbringing was calculated to give him a horror 
of all principles whatsoever, and thus he found a refuge from 
extremes in the sanity and proportion suggested by the relations 
of different writers and periods to each other, im a word in the 
historic sense. The quality that gives unity to all his criticism 
therefore is the delicate balance of historical perspective, and 
this supplies the ‘ principle ’ that his opponents allege is absent 
from his work. Every name to him suggests its period, its 
associations, its moment in the stream of change, and each 
essay, in this as in his other books, provides us with the setting, 
the frame, the background against which it must be placed if 
we are to see it in its due perspective. The effect of this form 
of criticism is valuable: it is informing, sympathetic, a check 
on fervour and prejudice, and yet its very virtues are such as to 
seem at times indifferent to the very point that is our finest 
concern. 

All Mr. Gosse’s essays, except his book From Shakespeare 
to Pope, which is a history and explanation of a great change, 
are introductions to their subjects. They shun, of set choice, 
the subject itself. For a man so sensitive to the appeal of 
literature, he is unusually indifferent to thought and substance, 
or interested in them in so far as they may be the motive-forces 
by pressure of which the various forms and styles have grown. 
This makes urbanity the virtue of his own style because any 
undue emphasis or assertion chills him in the style of others. 
Mr. Gosse can rebuke more gracefully than others can praise. 
No one holds the reins lighter upon living or dead authors. He 
is therefore probably the most judicious guide that we have upon 
the younger men and the newest books. He is no more blinded 
by their newness than by the mists of a remoter time. If he errs 
at all, it will be by an excess of urbanity. His latest collection 
ranges from Queen Victoria to cookery books, on which he is 
remarkably sound; from Beowulf to burlesque, from the Bible 
to Lord Rosebery. Each name suggests to him a literary 
landscape which composes itself upon his page, and runs as 
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naturally into its frame of two columns as a liquid metal will 
run into a mould. He irresistibly reminds us in these weekly 
articles of the Causeries de Lundi, and is the English comple- 
ment of Sainte-Beuve, if the parallel be not unduly pressed. 
Provided we recognise that which Mr. Gosse sets out to give, 
and do not ask that which he shuns, we shall find delight and 
education in his pages, behind which a hidden Hellenist appears, 
O. B. 


Poems. By Edwin Essex, O.P. With a Preface by Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (St. Dominic’s Priory, London, N.W.5. 
3/6.) 

Practical persons, who regard poetry as waste of time, will 
experience a shock of annoyance when they come across Poems, 
by Edwin Essex, O.P. The Lord’s Dogs they think, ought to 
do nothing but bark. It would ill become a confrére of the 
undying martyr, Southwell, to share that view. And be sure 
that St. Thomas does not share it. Thank God he did not. 
To many, yet un-Catholicised, the sole stanza beginning Se 
nascens dedit Socium, which Fr. Essex ‘ paraphrases’ in this 
book, must have come, long since, like a tearing of veils 
and the letting-in of an ‘ intellectual day’ upon the amorphous 
religion of their youth, so sublime and so human, so profound 
and so simple, is the message of its music. The name of 
Father Tabb will of course be mentioned by those who speak 
of this little book: The Good Thief, the tiny poem Fear, are 
such as to recall the craft that worked so delicately such strong 
gold. But we hope that Mrs. Meynell’s name, too, may come 
unhesitatingly to our lips. Manna Absconditum, Gethsemane, 
recall her; so does the ‘ love’s untiring reticence’ in the poem 
on the Dying Monk. And suddenly we notice that the poem 
Reticence is superscribed, For A.M. Can that be she? Surely. 
It is almost imitative of her ‘ words inevitable’ juxtaposed, 
and her final repetitions: it shall be the only one we quote. 


‘I know your words inevitable, sure, 
Deliberate; your phrase 

Of certainty; your emphasis secure. 
You walk no random ways. 


But how the final sanction of your voice 
To guess; your swift appeals 

Interpret ?—Vision, travail, venture, choice; 
You hold the seals, the seals. 


Yet the theological gravity of Fr. Essex’s poems is a little 
different in ‘colour’—if we may use that jargon,—from the 
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silver-grey of Mrs. Meynell’s work. (Nothing shall stop us 
from noticing and loving and differentiating the greys of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poems—the blue-grey, the icy-grey, the golden in the 
grey. But the ice has now melted.) And it is delightful that 
that gravity is so truly ‘ medieval’ that this poet can sing the 
most straight-forward tuneful songs—When I go back to 
Headley, for example; and a lovable carol: When Christ lay 
in the manger. Perhaps the real secret of the book—what 
makes it ‘ literature ’—is told in the stanzas Cor ad Cor. And 
even they hint that the author would be glad to be allowed not 
only not to speak ‘ words of other men’ to God, but to be 
done with words quite altogether, save perhaps those ‘ non- 
sense words’ with which humans have now and again to 
break in upon the privilege of their rare half-hour’s silence 
along with God. C.C. M. 





THE Evotution or Love. By Emil Lucka. Translated by 

Ellie Schleussner. (George Allen and Unwin. 10/6 net.) 

It is not surprising that this book, written by a Viennese 
poet with the object of proving that human love is essentially 
independent of sex, should have excited considerable interest 
on the Continent and in America. The relief of finding a 
dock-leaf on the spot where one has been badly stung by a 
nettle, is (I think) responsible for much of the acclaim with 
which Herr Lucka’s thesis has been greeted; for although 
the main position of his book is impregnability itself, and the 
sum of its pages is rich with individual felicities, it is too 
capricious, and (in places) too ill-informed to rank as a definite 
contribution to a subject of abiding historical and psycho- 
logical importance. 

The author, for all his equipment of wide reading and poetic 
intuition, suffers from the lack of a sound philosophical basis. 
One cannot help regretting that so earnest a student of Dante 
did not think it worth his while to seek out his master’s 
sources and pursue the word Amor through the pages of the 
Summa of St. Thomas. His knowledge of the Catholic Church, 
whose attitude towards his subject he regards as of immense 
importance, appears to be second-hand and unreliable. He 
repeats, for instance, the time-honoured jibe that she denied 
souls to women at the Second Council of Macon. This error 
has been explained over and over again as resting on no more 
valid a foundation than the words of ‘a certain bishop’ who, 
asserting that ‘a woman could not be called a man,’ was duly 
admonished by his fellow-theologians that the word homo 


included both. 
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Again, his ignorance of the Vulgate allows Herr Lucka to 
see nothing but religiously-transmuted eroticism in Blessed 
Henry Suso’s strictly scriptural terminology with regard to the 
Divine Wisdom. ‘The meaning of this expression,’ he says 
suspiciously, ‘is apparently intentionally obscured, but it has 
a savour of the feminine.’ 

Yet with all its errors there is much that is of interest in 
this original treatise. It traces the idea of ‘ the Eros who fills 
the heart of lovers with the longing for virtue,’ intellectual love 
which ‘creates children which are far more beautiful than 
the children of men ’—Spenser’s ‘ eternal brood of glory excel- 
lent ’—from its first dawn in the Symposium of Plato, through 
the songs of troubadours and minnesingers, to the inspired 
dreams of Dante, Michaelangelo and Goethe; and bewails its 
decay among the sickly fantasies of the late-German romantics. 
It should appeal, in the full measure of its truth and sincerity, 
to all who would understand the divinely-appointed attitude 
of woman to man, adjutorium simile sibi in its widest sense; 
to all who believe that the first and last obligation of human 
love is to help the loved one to the vision of Love Divine. 

H. P. E. 


Tua City oF THE GRAIL AND OTHER VERSES. By Henry E. G. 
Rope, M.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3/6.) 


Father Rope’s work is too well known to readers of Catholic 
periodicals to need any introduction in its collected form. The 
priest-poet has already two volumes of verse to hiscredit, Soul’s 
Belfry and Religionis Ancilla, and readers of these will welcome 
The City of the Grail as a worthy successor. 

In his Foreword to the present volume, Armel O’Connor 
rightly says the author is not so much interested in beautiful 
words as in the contemplation of ultimate Beauty itself. This 
is the treatment of poetic art we should expect from one whose 
first concern is the pursuit and diffusion of Truth. For to those 
who have eyes to see these two ultimates, Truth and Beauty, are 
indissolubly one. A priest, pledged to a ceremonial and a 
liturgy of truth, that are the summit of beauty, could not sing 
otherwise. 

There is, naturally, therefore, an elemental simplicity about 
his verses. His direct simplicity of vision compels it. He 
speaks what he knows, as one may speak in daily life, with an 
easy familiarity and lack of conceit. Artifice and studied effect 
find no place in his work, because he is singing the experiences 
of his spiritual moods and memories. He tries no experiments 
of rhyme and reason upon his readers. Rather he invites them 
to the sweet intimacy of his own ‘ Soul’s Belfry,’—that has 
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weathered many a storm, counted the stars, and looked lovingly 
upon the living and the dead. 

His moods are the moods of a man who feels intensely the 
vagaries of the lives of men. But optimism, born of the truths 
of God, ever prevails. Faith is always his lodestar, religion 
his book of life. So he can be generous, understanding, pitiful 
—and playful. His fancies are jewels of sunshine cast upon the 
earth. ‘M.A.R.’ is offered a dream-poem, ‘ Dream-Minster ’ : 


‘ Were I the church-designer, 
And you the window-wright, 
We'd set the stones a-climbing 
And start the bells a-chiming ; 
Nor Chartres should be diviner, 
Nor Beauvais pass in height; 
Were I the church-designer 
And you the window-wright.’ 


The many who will read ‘ The City of the Grail ’ will certainly 
find in it some little grail of beauty and truth. 


Economics FoR CHRISTIANS. By Joseph Clayton. (Oxford. 
Basil Blackwell, 3/6.) 

‘It is for Catholics to take the initiative in all true social 
progress, to show themselves the steadfast defenders and en- 
lightened counsellors of the weak and disinherited, to be the 
champions of the eternal principles of justice and of Christian 
civilization,’ wrote Leo XIII as long ago as 1896. Yet as a 
body Catholics are still very timid of engaging in any activities 
that might be labelled political or social. There is no Catholic 
political party in this country and there is no unanimity among 
Catholics on details of economic theory. We boast that we have 
the sound principles of justice which we may apply as need 
arises, but there is an instinctive shrinking from discussing 
important economic questions in the light of Catholic morality. 
Such matters as Rent and Interest, Unemployment, Wages, 
Unlawful Riches, Dividends, are all vital. They cannot be dis- 
missed with a shrug of the shoulders and an admission that after 
all it is not our business. If. Mr. Joseph Clayton’s twelve 
essays, which he includes under the general title Economics for 
Christians, do nothing else but stimulate Catholics to discuss 
these pressing questions of the hour, he will have done a real 
service to his co-religionists in these islands. The man who is 
shy of economic complexities need have no fear that Mr. Clayton 
will treat him to text-book aridities or lead him through the 
waste lands of statistics. His style is always lucid, vigorous 
and eminently readable. 
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The clergy will read with profit the essay entitled A Hard 
Saying. It is a lay sermon obviously intended for their benefit. 

There seems a discrepancy somehow between the assertion 
on p. 16 that capitalism in spite of its unholy associations is not 
an evil in itself and the definition or description of ‘ capitalism’ 
on p. 115 as ‘ the production of goods for profit rather than for 
use.’ 

We recommend this book to all Catholics as a sane, calm 
statement of the economic problems that seem so baffling in 
our modern complicated society. No doubt these essays will 
provoke many readers. Some will regard them as a challenge 
and react to them with a healthy disagreement. But if they do 
but stimulate thought and action and arouse Catholics from their 
timidity and lethargy, they will have been written to good pur- 
pose. They will remind Catholics of their duty to take part 
in public life and in the words of Pope Leo XIII (Immortale 
Dei), ‘to infuse into the veins of State the vigorous life-blood 
of Catholic wisdom and virtue.’ B. D. 


War Memoria. By Eric Gill. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditch- 
ling, Sussex, 1/-.) 


A certain amount of excited comment and newspaper dis- 
cussion followed the recent unveiling of Mr. Eric Gill’s War 
Memorial at Leeds University. He chose as his subject a 
representation of our Lord driving the buyers and sellers out 
of the temple and overturning their money tables. Our Lord 
is shown with a halo and dressed in a priest’s alb with tas- 
selled cord. The money-changers are in modern dress, having 
chimney-pot hats and spats, and there is a fashionable woman 
carrying a vanity bag. ‘She has two beautiful feathers in her 
hat and nice bobbed hair.’ 

Those who are inclined to rush into hysterical derision at 
the incongruity of all this should first of all read this little book, 
which is the sculptor’s explanation and apologia. He tells us 
that ‘the representation of the turning out of the money- 
changers has been chosen for a war memorial, for it com- 
memorates the most just of all wars—the war of Justice 
against Cupidity—a war waged by Christ Himself.’ 

But—should not a work of art be its own interpretation? 
Should it not speak for itself ? B.D. 


Tue PrymMer: With an Introduction by Fr. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7/6.) 


‘When Dr. Samuel Johnson in his famous Dictionary des- 
cribed a Primer as ‘‘a small prayer-book in which children are 
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taught to read,’’ he gave a definition which is probably as com- 
pendious and as historically accurate as any that can be de- 
vised,’ says Fr. Thurston, in his interesting Introduction to 
this new Edition of The Prymer. The numerous Prymers that 
were popularly used in pre-reformation days varied considerably 
in their contents; but for the most part they were based upon 
the liturgy and gave prominence to the different Offices, the 
Psalms and Liturgical Hymns. This new and elegantly printed 
edition contains the Little Office of our Lady, Office of the 
Dead, Penitential Psalms, Litanies, Grace before and after 
meals, the Way of the Cross, etc. 

When Ruskin said that all the best prayers were Catholic, 
he was referring to the liturgical prayers of the Missal and 
Breviary and not to much of the sentimental ‘ sob-stuff’ for 
which individual Catholics are sometimes responsible. It is 
an encouraging sign of healthy spirituality to see such books 
as the Prymer being re-issued for general use. Those who 
are interested in the Dominican Rite will be pleased to see that 
the Christmas Sequence, Laetabundus, with translation, is 
included. 


LoutsE Imocen Gurney: Her Life and Works, 1861—1920 
By E. M. Tenison. (Macmillan and Co. 15/-.) 

We proclaim the word Catholic as a superlative, but we 
often use it as a diminutive. Hence, lest some whiff of fragrant 
incense disturb the approaching stranger, let us not urge too 
insistently that Louise Imogen Guiney was a Catholig Poet: 
enough to say that she was a Poet of the first rank. In her 
case both titles apply eminently. She was of the host and 
spirit that Dora Sigerson and Alice Meynell did so much to 
honour. And those who feel that the works of an American 
should be read with an American ‘ accent’ will, by some know- 
ledge of Louise Guiney’s writings, be enlightened and perhaps 
converted. 

These are two points that must be dwelt upon before prais- 
ing the biography, and we cannot help wishing that Miss 
Tenison had made more of them herself. 

The book is the tribute of one who shares many of Miss 
Guiney’s tastes (such as her enthusiasm for the ‘ starrie gentle- 
men’ of the seventeenth century) and it should lead to a demand 
for an edition of her works under a careful hand. Hitherto she 
has been too little appreciated because too little known. 

There are a few minor inaccuracies—for instance a letter 
on page 226 seems from internal evidence to have been mis- 
dated by three years, and this is the more noticeable because a 
biographical fact is made to depend upon it. 
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The book should be read by every lover of letters in order 
to give a first impression of a wonderful personality; and a 
knowledge of the life should be only a first step to a love of 
the works. 
W. G. M. 


THE Roman Martyrotocy. An English Translation by Alan 
G. McDougall. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 10/-.) 


The Roman Martyrology is one of the most interesting of 
historical documents, and its new English translation will be an 
essential book in any library. A reviewer with such a book 
before him feels in much the same difficult plight as would be a 
writer who were asked to write a brief account of the Breviary 
or the Dictionary of National Biography. Given then that the 
translation is exact, and editing and publishing satisfactorily 
done, there is nothing to add but praise. It is a joy to notice 
the accuracy with which the various place names are done into 
English. Too frequently in works of this kind they are left in 
their Latin form and the reader is obliged to do his own 
translating. 

We cannot agree, however, with the translator when he 
says that no useful purpose would seem to be served by the 
inclusion of an Index of Places, for where so many names of 
localities and persons are given, good Indexes of both are 
extremely useful. The Index of Saints is very well done. 

G.S.W.G. 


STORIES IN ScHoot. A book for those who use ‘The Sower’ 
Scheme of Religious Instruction, with an introduction on 
Story-telling by the Editor of ‘The Sower.’ (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. 5/-.) 


This is a book which should make an appeal to all teachers 
who have charge of the religious and moral instruction of the 
young. A four years’ course, for children ranging in age from 
eight to eleven, is divided into Old Testament Stories, New 
Testament Stones and Church History, the last consisting for 
the most part in lives of the Saints. Headings alone are given 
for the Old and New Testament stories, but lives of the Saints 
are given in some detail, so far as the facts are corcerned, it 
being left to the teacher ‘to fill in the imaginative detail, the 
local colour, the personality of the men and women, the super- 
natural spirit of the story.’ 

But no teacher who makes use of the book can afford to 
skip the Introduction, for in it the Editor of ‘ The Sower’ has 
shown a grasp of pedagogic principles which, if the teacher 
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would be successful, must be applied. Story-telling is an art 
and the story-teller an artist only when there is complete sup- 
pression of self-consciousness on the part of the story-teller, 
so that he becomes as a little child, listening appreciatively to 
the story he himself is telling. 

Father Drinkwater is to be congratulated on his admirable 
Introduction, and however much teachers may appreciate the 
handy form in which a mass of teaching material, accessible 
only in a multiplicity of books, has been collected into this small 
volume, they will thank him still more for his practical hints 
as to how to use it. C. P. Le H. 


Tue RustTLe oF Deap Leaves. A Tale of the Berkshire Downs. 
By G. E. Devas. (London. Stockwell, 5/- net.) 


In an age when romance is consummated by nothing more 
picturesque than dashing off for the honeymoon in the Con- 
tinental aeroplane, one finds particular pleasure in ‘ the tender 
grace of a day that is dead,’ and in this book one is glad to be 
taken in imagination to the time when an eloping pair had to 
depend on the more leisurely and perhaps more anxious means 
of the coach and horses when they sought to elude the bride’s 
stern parent. Mr. Devas has written a pleasant story of the 
English countryside, with a thrilling climax and a final situation 
that leaves the reader in no doubt that the young persons were 
for ever after happy. E. P. M. 


A PLANCHETTE PROBLEM AND OTHER StoriEs. By Sister Mary 
Christopher, O.S.D. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 4/6.) 


Father Vincent McNabb, in an arresting preface which he 
contributes to this book, speaks of it as a ‘story-guide to 
London.’ A tour of the metropolis, made with it for guide, 
would be a profitable one, inasmuch as it would be a series of 
pilgrimages to twelve well-known Catholic churches, round each 
of which is woven in this book a tale of God’s ways with men. 

The writer has the ‘ seeing eye’ that recognises everywhere, 
albeit in circumstances the most unpromising, the handiwork 
of God. She has the eager heart that goes out lovingly to 
children and to those other ‘ little ones’ of Christ, the poor and 
the afflicted in body or in mind. Especially active are this eye and 
heart in the stories entitled, respectively, A Steep Track, Two 
Singing-Boys, Our Colours, His Three Dads, Candles. The 
craftsmanship, however, lags far behind the inspiration in the 
making of this book. We note some printer’s errors : ‘dévotee ’ 
on page 95, ‘ St. Edmund’s’ for ‘ St. Edward’s’ on page 120. 
But the printer is surely not to be held responsible for the 
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faulty phrasing we find in many places throughout the book. 
To give but one instance: on page g2 we read, ‘ The organ 
commenced a low voluntary, then merged it into a tune that 
was familiar but not the words.’ The style often lacks finish, is 
sometimes diffuse, sometimes stilted, sometimes disconcert- 
ingly breathless. Though the children in the book—and they 
are everywhere in it—are sweetly natural, and take our hearts 
by storm, the ‘ grown-up’ characters are seldom convincing. 
The writer, having much that is beautiful to say, has not 
always been at pains sufficient to say it beautifully. 
T. L. 


THe Episttes or St, Paut. (Vor. I. Romans, CorintTHIANS, 
GaaTians.) By Fr. Chas. J. Callan, O.P. (Wagner, New 
York, and Herder, London. 25s.) 

When we consider that the writers of Sacred Scripture were 
so far indifferent to meticulous accuracy that they do not agree 
exactly in such matters as the Title written over the Cross, the 
Words of Consecration, the form of the Our Father, etc., the 
modern method of scrutinizing each word of the sacred text 
seems at times almost foolish. Certain it is that many modern 
commentaries, excellent though they be as products of philo- 
logical research, obscure the meaning of the inspired writings 
by too much devotion to the letter. Hence it is that for the 
hungry soul they are barren husks. Through them the scrip- 
tures no longer ‘ teach, reprove, correct, and instruct in justice,’ 
but become the sporting ground for grammatical and lexigraphic 
speculations. Who would take a modern letter and treat it 
as the Epistles of St. Paul are generally treated nowadays? 

The Fathers studied the sacred text by other methods. The 
object of their commentaries was edification, not philology. 
Hence while paying attention where attention was due to exacti- 
tude of text they explained the teaching of Scripture rather than 
its grammar and vocabulary; and so, generally speaking, they 
expounded the text sentence by sentence or paragraph by para- 
graph and not word by word. 

The commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles which Fr. Callan has 
added to his valuable works on the Gospels and Acts avoids 
philological excess. Written by a thorough student and pro- 
fessor well versed in the literature (Catholic and non-Catholic) 
on his subject, able to express his meaning in a clear and concise 
manner, this new commentary may be highly recommended to 
priests and students. The aim of the work is to furnish the 
reader with ‘a thorough understanding of the meaning and 
teaching of the Epistles.’ If this object is ineffectual in the 
case of some students the reason will be that the word after word 
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method of exposition is too prominent thsoughout the book. 
The reader, held up constantly by verbal criticism and thereby 
losing the thread of St. Paul’s arguments and the vitality that 
is in the text itself, experiences something of that lassitude that, 
unfortunately and unnecessarily, often pervades the Scripture 
class-room. The excellent English translation based on the best 
Greek readings which is placed at the head of each page might 
well be read twice or three times before the notes are consulted. 

A general Introduction comprises the life and teaching of 
St. Paul, the texts and versions of the Epistles and a general 
bibliography (spelt ‘ Bibiography’ on p. vii.). Each Epistle 
is preceded by a special introduction; and each section by a 
summary which, apart from its brevity, is most helpful. Dis- 
puted questions are treated with constant fairness; a note- 
worthy example is the discussion of the North and South Gala- 
tian theories (pp. 567-570). An exception occurs in reference 
to the incident at Antioch (p. 603), where the theory that this 
incident took place before the Council of Jerusalem ‘ must be 
rejected’ on the grounds that it is ‘ out of harmony with the 
uniform tradition of the Church and with the context.’ We fail 
to see how the context decides anything in this matter, and it 
seems hardly fair to invoke the uniform tradition of the Church 
in a question of this kind. Certainly there is no dogmatic 
tradition involved; and it is difficult to say that there is even 
exegetical tradition in the strict sense for questions of this 
nature. As a modern student is quite at liberty to hold the 
South Galatian theory in spite of the fact that ‘tradition’ is 
on the side of the North Galatian theory, why has he not the 
same liberty for deciding the chronological question as to the 
order of the dispute at Antioch and the decision of Jerusalem? 

This is one of but very few points in Fr. Callan’s com- 
mentary that calls for criticism. Taking the work as a whole, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is the best up-to-date com- 


mentary in English for the use of priests and students. 
T. E. B. 


In Our Lapy’s Liprary. Character Studies of the Women of 
the Old Testament. By Judith F. Smith. With a Fore- 
word by Dom. Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London. 4/6 net.) 

If anyone is induced by the artist’s conception of Our Lady 
in the frontispiece to this little book of essays, to pass on to the 
very different portrait of her presented by the author, then we 
will say not a word of criticism for its selection, but offer our 
grateful thanks to Miss Smith for the whole of a delightful book. 
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The essays are original, well written, dramatic, even occa- 
sionally humourous, and there is something more than charm 
in the art with which, at the end of each chapter, the reader is 
left contemplating not the vivid picture of Eastern life and 
colour presented in the preceeding pages, but the quiet figure 
of the Virgin Mother of God, of whom the greatest of these 
women of the Old Testament was but the dim and distant type. 

S. M. D. 


Tue Lorp oF Deatn. A Play in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
By Marguerite Allotte de la Fuye. Translated by Louis 
N. Parker. (Longmans, 1923. 4/6 net.) 


The original play, Le Maitre de la Mort, has gone through 
many editions and has been performed many times in France. 
In it Madame de la Fuye weaves the story of the Centurion with 
the legend of Veronica with great dramatic skill. The scene is 
laid first at Capernaum, where the Centurion’s servant is res- 
tored to life and Veronica (here the Centurion’s daughter) craves 
to behold the wonder-working prophet; and afterwards at 
Jerusalem, where Jesus is sentenced to death by Pilate, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of Pilate’s wife Claudia, and Veronica 
rushes from the house to wipe the bloody sweat from His Face 
as He passes by on His way to Calvary, and returns with the 
imprint of His Face on Claudia’s veil. 

It is a powerful play, full of deep religious feeling and of 
dramatic intensity. As a ‘ reading play,’ to use a recent dis- 
tinction, this English translation by Mr. Louis N. Parker is an 
exquisite piece of literature. From. the first page to the last; 
from the fisherman’s song, ‘ Mount Hermon, throneing o’er the 
vale,’ with which it opens to Veronica’s words (spoken ‘ slowly, 
as if inspired’) ‘I looked on Him, and saw—Immortality!’ 
with which it ends; it holds the reader’s attention unbroken, 
charmed by its literary beauty and thrilled by its passion. For 
the sacred story is told with such simplicity of consummate art. 

But whether it is a good ‘ acting play’ may be quite another 
question. Mr. Parker tells us that it is published ‘ in the hope 
that it may appeal to play-producing societies, to community 
players, and to all in search of something entirely out of the 
ordinary run.’ Opinions, however, may differ as to whether it 
could be usefully produced on any stage in England as it has 
been in France, considering the differences of national tempera- 
ment,—so profound, so intensely; poignant, is the religious 
feeling it evokes. But as a ‘ reading play’ it is beyond all 
praise, for it is a fine translation. 

JouHN FosTER MAKEPEACE. 
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